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For the Companion. 
BETSEY BLAKE’S RIDE. 
By A. C. Leroy. 

There are many heroes and heroines whom 
the world never knows about; whose histories 
are never printed in any book; who 
receive no ‘‘Montyon’’ prizes: and 
yet whose deeds are as worthy of 
record as those that have 
gained immortal renown. 

I saw one of these her- 
oines the other 
day, in a small 
almshouse, on 
the outskirts of 
London, 

I had heard a 
whisper of the 
brave deed she 
had done, so 
asked her to tell 
me about it. She wasa 
small, delicate old woman, 
clean and trim as a new 
pin, and she kept her two 
small rooms with a neat- 
ness and cleanliness to 
match. 

“Tell me what you did 
when you were a young ser- 
vant,”’ I said. 

“Lor, my dear! I don’t 
know what there is to tell 
you, ’m sure. I didn’t do 
no more than my duty. My 
mother was a wonderful per- 
ticular woman. and brought 
us all up to do just what was 
our duty, and to do it with 
all our might.”’ 

“It was when you were in 
service,’’ I put in. 

“Well, yes, my dear; I was 
but a slim young girl, and 
my missus, when I come to 
the farm, looked at me all 
over like. ‘Lor!’ says she, 
‘you be small.” And the master,—Mr. Brown 
was his name, my dear,—he laughed, and says, | 
‘It aint always the biggest body as has the big- | 
gest heart.’ | 
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“I felt quite confused like, and made my! know, but a dreary wild moor and heath like. | 


courtesy, and mother answered for me,— 
“ She’s small, ma’am, but she’s willing.’ 
“And you staid there some time?’ I again | 
asked, wishing to come to the point. | 
“Yes, my dear; they was good people,—mas- | 
ter’specially. Missus were strict, and her tongue | 
was not of the smoothest. She used to scold a 
voodish bit, but I soon got into her ways, and | 
served her as well as I could, till, after a while, 
she got fond of me, and would often say,— | 
“ ‘Betsey Blake, you’re a good girl. I wish 
there was more like you.” And I says, ‘My sis- 
ters be uncommon like me, ma’am.’ 
“But things went wrong about the place. My 
master was one of the easy sort as lets things go | 
their own way and take their chance; and then | 
there came two or three bad years, and master 
had to borrow money, and missus got more and 
more worried, and used her tongue more freely 
in consequence. 


” 


‘‘And then she patted with one of the servants; | pounds to Mr. Moss, as lives eight miles from | ing all over. 


and one day she fairly gave way, and cried over | 
it all, and she says to me,— 

“Betsey Blake, you’d best seek some other | 
place, for, one way and another, things is going | 
very hard with us, and I don’t see, Iam sure, | 
where the money for your wages is to come | 
from at present.’ 

“Then Pll wait, ma’am, thank you,’ I re- 
plied; ‘and don’t you take on so. Things will 
clear up in time. At all events, I’m not going 
for to leave you when vou be in tronble.’ 

* Thank you, Betsey Blake,’ says she. 
will get youf¥ reward some day.’”’ 


‘You , 


| terribly timid, and so I just paused a bit. 
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BETSEY BLAKF’S RIDE. 


“But your adventure,—tell me about that,” I 
suggested. 

“T must tell you, miss, as we was living up be- 
yond Highgate. It wasn’t as it is now, you 


We hadn’t many neighbors,—only one house 


| near ours, where a man lived as was a surly, cu- | 


rious sort of fellow. 

“J had met this man now and then, when I 
was out on errands, and he had tried to say 2 
civil word or a bit of a compliment to me; but I 
only answered, ‘Thank you kindly, sir,’ and took 
no more notice, as mother had told me always to 
be civil, but never to stay and talk to a man 
as was not my relation. 

‘Martin Fuller was his name, and he and my 


| master were not over good friends, though Mar- 


tin was always a-trying to flatter up poor mas- 
ter. 

“Well, one day my missus comes to me in ter- 
rible trouble. 

** ‘Betsey Blake,’ says she, ‘we shall be ruined! 
What shall we do? My poor husband has just 
fallen terribly sick, and can’t move, and he was 
to have gone this very evening to pay a hundred 
here. It was to take upa bill, and it must be 
she wrung her hands in despair. 

“It was winter, miss, and getting on towards 
evening, but the money must be paid that day. 

“Now I knew what was my duty, but I was 
But I 
looked at my poor mistress, and I asked God to 
help me before I answered. 

‘Don’t ve take on, missus: T'll go. Yon let 
me have old Jack (for I could ride well enough) 
and Diamond.’ Liamond was a little dog that 
was wonderful fond of me, and me of him. 


“ ‘Betsey Blake,’ says missus, looking at me 
surprised, ‘you’re too small; and besides, it’s a 
long way, and alone, too! Then there’s the 
money,—suppose anything was to happen.’ 

‘* “God will take care of me, ma’am,’ I says; 
‘and if you please, I'd best start at once.’ 

‘Well, she made a to-do, but all the time she 
was glad like to see me so brave,—not that I felt 
| brave a bit, but I tried to laugh. 
| “I got old Jack ready, and put the money in 
| my bosom; then taking Diamond under my 
| arm, I mounted, gives a crack with my whip, 
| and off we went. 
| ‘‘As long as I was near the lanes, [knew pretty 
| well it wasn’t so bad; but when I got out on to 

the lonely heath, my heart beat so bad that I had 
| to keep saying a bit of a psalm I knew by heart, 
|—‘Whoso dwelleth under the defence of the 
Most High,’—and Diamond was so quiet and 
warm next me that I felt a bit comforted. But 
when it began to get dark, I did wish old Jack 
would go faster. 
| ‘Well, my dear, when we got to a narrow 
lane with trees on each side, and the wind rus- 
| tled in and out among the branches, I felt creep- 
3ut I tried to think of God, and 
| of poor master and missus, and was getting bet- 


| paid to-day, and there’s no one to send.’ And|ter, when all at once a figure starts up, just 


| alongside the hedge, and rushing out, seized old 
Jack by the bridle. I didn’t faint or scream, but 
I called out,— 
** Leave hold, I say!’ 
«Give me the money, 
‘and I won’t touch you.’ 
‘“T ought to tell you as the man had a mask 
on, so that I could not see his features. 
“*<T won't,’ savs I: ‘not if you kill me! 
go!’ 
| “Then I managed to get my hand free, and 


said a deep, low voice, 


Leave 


give the man such a slash with my whip as I 
thought would make him let vo. But he only 
laughed, ; 

“LT tried again: but before IT could come down 
with my whip, I felt Diamond move, and all at 
once the man loosed the bridle as if 
he had been shot, and my blow fell 
upon old Jack's neck instead, 
and sent him off at a furious 
gallop. 

*“Tnever stop- 
ped again un- 
til we come to 
Mr. Moss’s 
house, and 
although I was 
all of a trem- 
ble, I managed 
not to give 
way, but paid 
him the money 
all right, and 
then told ’em what had hap- 
pened, 

“You may 
opened their eves: 
ealled out,— 

**You sha’n't ride back alone, 
my girl! Pll send old Maurice 
with you, and he'll be a brave 
chap as attacks old Maurice!’ 

“Well, my dear, we got back. 
I rode behind the old man ona 
pillion, and wasn’t I glad not to 
Indeed, I squeezed my arm so tight 


fancy how they 
and Mr. Moss 


be alone! 
| round Maurice once or twice that he called out, 
laughing,— 

**You must leave me a bit of breath, Betsey, 
to shout ‘murder’ with.’ 

“Oh, I beg pardon, sir,’ I said, ‘but I'm not 
} used to riding on a pillion.’ 

* ‘Nor to having your arm round an old man!’ 
he said, laughing. 

“But I was too frightened to mind his joking, 
and said nothing till we got home.” 

‘You were brave,’’ I said. But the little old 
woman looked up quickly, with a bright smil- 
ing glance. 

‘Wait a bit, my deary; you hayen’t come to 
the end. 

“Tt wasn’t at all my doing that master’s hun- 
dred pounds got safe that night. When we got 
| back into our old kitchen, and I was trying te 
steady myself a bit to tell missus all about it, 
Diamond come running in, and drops something 
at master’s feet. He was a bit better, and was 
waiting up for me by the fireside in dreadful 
anxiety. 

‘Tor,’ says he, ‘what’s this, Diamond? And 
Diamond wagged his tail and barked a bit.” 

“And what was it?” Lasked. 

“You'll never guess, my dear, so I may as 
well tell you, It was a piece of ‘cloth, and with 
it a little bit of human flesh, as Diamond had 
bitten out of the robber’s wrist; and that was 
why he let go as if he had been shot. 

“So you see, after all, it was Diamond as 
saved the hundred pounds!’ And Betsey Blake 
laughed again at this thought; but to my mind, 
3etsey Blake, and not Diamond, was the hero- 
ine of the adventure. 

“And the robber,—did you find him out?” 

“Yes, we guessed we did, because the next 
day Martin Fuller’s house was found deserted, 
and we heard as he was seen with his hand tied 
up. He went off to furrin parts, where most 
folks go as don’t care to live honest like in the 
old country. 

“But then, my dear, I didn’t hear that till sev- 
eral weeks after, for the fright fairly gave me a 
fever, and missus said that I was wonderful ex- 
cited for many days, and kept talking of robbers 
and money and Diamcend all of « jmnble, with 


1 


no sense. 
One thing I knows, though that master and 
missus nursec me as if I had been their own, 
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and | ans; the rattling of dishes, accompanied by 


and did a deal more for me than I deserved, 
mother said, 

“For, after all, Betsey,’ she says, when I 
went home for change of air, ‘you did no more 
than your duty, gal. And remember that at the 
best you’re nobbut an unprofitable servant.’ ”” 

Farnham, England. 


pounding aud chopping. 

She sprang from bed and opened her chamber 
door, to be saluted by the vilest odor she had 
ever smelt in her life. It was a combination of 
horrors, animal and vegetable. Her guest was 
at some terrific work, in which she dared not in- 
terrupt him. 

She was shut off from her friend by one entry, 
and from her servant by another, leading to the 
L. She dared not alarm Watson,—if he it was, 
—and so, trembling with fear, she slipped on a 
wrapper and sat down at the window, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the doctor’s horse and chaise 
through the blackness of the night, 

There was evidently some mighty work going 
on 


~~ 


EXAMPLE AND EMULATION. 


A bird perched in his gilded cage, 
Sceming sad, would never sing, 
And looked with envy on his mates, 
Who, e’er glad, were on the wing. 
When, one day, a tiny free bird 
Stopped outside the house and sang 
Sweetly to the sadder wee bird, 
Till the air with music rang. 
Then, from his pendant station, 
Inspired by emubkition, 
The cage bird cleared his tiny throat, 


below. 
And warbled back sweet note for note. 


The shed door opened frequently, 
and the lady could hear the logs roll down from 


+o 


the pile, as sticks of wood were drawn out to 
replenish the kitchen fire. She could smell the 
pitch-pine that was being crowded into the stove, 
and the red-hot iron. She could hear the roar 
of the blaze, which was being kept rp to the 
highest point. 

The noise might have wakened the Seven 
Sleepers, but it woke neither her friend nor her 
servant. The abominable smell might have 
aroused a whole village, but it did not arouse 
them. 


For the Companion, 
WHAT HARRY DID. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 


‘Doctor! Doctor! Tsay, doctor-r-r 

The doctor checked his horse and looked back 
at the pale young fellow who was chasing him, 
bare-headed, and in full view of interested spec- | 
tators at doors and windows, 

“Well, Harry, what’s the trouble now? Didn’t 
I order you to keep perfectly quiet?” he asked. 

‘Doctor,—my—my,’’—panted the young man. 
—‘‘my mother says you didn’t say I might—stndy 
medicine with you—and dissect cats and dogs—! 
and things—and roll up pills—and stir up—bitter 
stuff—and—and—my mother says you didn’t say 
so!”” 


” 


Again and again she opened lrer door with the 


intention of going to them, but her heart failed 
her, lest she might see her crazed friend or 
some strange burglar ascending the stairway 
with hatchet and knife to slay her. 
The little clock on her mantel-piece ticked away 
in solemn slowness, one, two, three, four; and 
“Pho, pho!” cried the kind doctor. ‘Don’t still the rattling, and banging, and chopping, and 
you worry about it. ‘Tell your mother Pll take | pounding, and the vile odor, continued. 
you as soon as you are perfectly well, if you stay She was faint with weariness and fear, and 
in and take your medicine now, and keep very poo just taken refuge in that last resort of dis- 
quiet.” tressed women,—tears,—when she heard a sound 
The doctor drove on to visit a patient miles off, | of horse’s feet in the distance. 
and the young man, on his way back, encoun-| The light was just breaking in the east, and 
tered his mother, and rebuked her severely for | with the high hopes of Bluebeard’s wife when 
contradicting the doctor. |she called, ‘Sister Ann! Sister Ann!’ she was 
Harry Watson had been ill for weeks with a | just throwing up her window to call, ‘Doctor! 
fever, and now, although he was convalescent in | doctor!’?’ when she remembered that her life 
body, his delirium still continued, and great fears , might depend on her silence. 
were entertained that he might lose his reason} The fleet feet of old Dolly drew nearer and 
altogether., His mother, who was one of the | nearer; and very soon the dear old horse, and 
most respectable ladies in the place, had her the dear old chaise, and the dear kind doctor, 
hands full to keep him in the house and enter- turned into the driveway. She heard the stable- 
tain him as the doctor had ordered. door squeak on its rusty rollers, heard the stamp- 
When they entered the house, Harry, indig- | ing of Dolly on the floor, and her neighing when 
nant at being ‘followed about by a woman,’ the oats were poured into her crib. 
went to his room and locked himself in. But his Next—the most joyful sound—she heard the 
busy bram did not suffer him to remain quiet doctor's voice, ‘What on earth have they been 


there. He was intent on “dissecting some- doing here?” 
thing,”’ and watched from his window for the re- He stalked towards the kitchen, the reservoir 


turn of the doctor, who, he imagined, was to’ of fumes and noise; and she, encouraged by his 
presence, followed him. 


Such a sight as met their eves! 


take him home with him. 
Weary of tlie delay, he grew indignant, and 
resolved to go to the doctor's house and say so. 


The poor ex- 
cited boy was in his shirt-sleeves and stocking- 
He dressed himself in his best clothes, got on the feet, his face like a blaze, and he was filling 
roof of the piazza, slipped down unnoticed, and 
made his way to the square where all country 
wagons stood with wood, potatoes, and the like. 
He saw Abe Gibbs, with his skeleton horse and 
rattling wagons, and engaged his services to 
hunt up poultry among the farmers there, His 
parents were wealthy, and he was supposed to 
purchase at his father’s command, so he bought 


everything he could find with some vile decoc- 
tion from pots, pans and boilers on the stove. 

All over the floor, which was black with smut 
and grease, sat pails and pitchers, bowls and 
jars, Chinese vases and tureens, full of some 
nameless liquid. Even the doctor's long boots 
and the lady’s rubbers were full to overtlowing. 

“Well, this is a pretty mess! What 
about here, Harry?” the doctor eried. 

“Why, Teame to dissect hens, and roosters, 
but you wasn’t here. I 
remembered what you said about broth for sick 


are you 
hens of one, ducks of another, and geese of a 


third, answering all questions about his health 
in a clear and rational manner. 

The doctor's wife and a lady friend were sit- 
ting at the window when the rickety equipage 


and geese, and ducks: 


folks; so I chopped them all up, and a deer’s 
|! head I found in the shed, and made all this 
broth, and’’— 
“O Harry, you haven't chopped up my deer’s 
head! A friend sent it to me from Canada! The 
expressman was to take it into town to-day to be 
stuffed!’ 
“Well, you ought to have told me that, sir! 
But you can have have all the broth for your pa- 
tients. Come, let’s go to dissecting somebody 
now, sir!” 
“Tve half a mind to disseet you!’ cried the 
doctor, angrily. ‘*What’'s in those vile pots and 
kettles on the stove now?" 
‘Broth, sir, more broth.’ 


drove up to their door. 

They watched Harry and old Mr. Gibbs as 
they carried in the dead but unplucked poultry, 
and wondered why they had brought them there. 

Going to the door, the lady expressed great 
pleasure at finding Harry so well, and asked, 
“What is all this for?” 

He sent off old Gibbs, and then informed her 
that the doctor had bought all this stuff at the 
market to divide among poor people, and had 
sent him with it, with orders to remain there for 
the night. 

Of course she would not refuse him a shelter, 
even if he was ‘ta little queer after the fever,” 
although she was not sure the doctor would get 
home that night. 

The poor fellow seemed so exhausted and de- 
jected that the kind lady urged him to go to 
bed early, and had half a mind to send for his 
mother, lest he might have a relapse in the night. 
But the rain was falling heavily, and as the doc- 
tor had only spoken of Watson’s ‘‘mind not gain- 
ing as rapidly as his body,” she felt no fear of 
the lad. 

At an early hour, she settled her guest for the 
night, went to her own chamber, and soon fell 
into a sound sleep. 

About midnight, she was awakened by a great 


’ 


The doctor ventured to peep into the seething 
boiler, and there he caught a glimpse of the 
chopped-up horns and skull of his cherished gift 
rolling round among chickens’ heads and feath- 
ers. 

Just then the full ludicrousness of the thing 


broke into a peal of laughter. 
coming?” he asked. 

“No, sir. 
and escaped,’’ was the reply. 


UTH'S COMPANIO 


I 
have to stay a month. 
and bundle him up well, and I'll take him home 
at once,’”’ 
mother is wild with fear by this time.” 


burst upon him; and looking at the red face of 
his patient, and the white one of his wife, he 


“Harry, did you tell your mother you were 
I slid down the pillars of the piazza 


“Oh, that accounts for the lights and the voices 
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und is searching for you in woods and ponds! 
‘d put you to bed here if 1 wasn't afraid you'd 
Get my ulster and shawl, 
he said, turning to his wife. “His 
af 
Now that the excitement was over, poor Harry 
was as weak as a child. 
He slept most of the time after that for a 
weck, only rousing himself occasionally to take 
his nourishment. At the end of that ‘‘good nap,” 
as the doctor called it, he woke up with his mind 
as clear as ever. It was many weeks before he 
left the house, but when he did so, it was to go 
into a store, and not to study medicine. 
The doctor says he shall always order the 
making of ‘“deer’s-head soup’’ to delirious pa- 
tients after this. 


———————__+or———_——_———_ 
For the Companion. 


THAT GATE. 
“Confound that gate!”’ said Sam Blackinan, as he 
pushed and pounded at the dooryard gate, one bitter 
November night. 
The gate was like the kid of old nursery rhyme, it 
“wouldn’t go;” and no beating would make it. At 
last Sam flung his whole weight on the upper bar, 
and with a wrench, and a squeak, and a thud, it flew 
backwards, and Sam with it. 
His wife heard the noise, and came to the “keepin’- 
room’ door with the lamp just as he had picked him- 
self up. 
“Confound that gate, I say!’ he uttered, with deep 
emphasis. | 
“Well, why don’t ye fix it?” dryly remarked his 
better half. 
“I'm goin’ to to-morrer, sure’s yer born, Seman- 
thy!” 
“Him!” sarcastically growled Mrs. Blackman. She 
had heard Sam say that before; in fact, one might 
almost state she had never heard him say anything 
else; for Sam never did anything to-day that could 
be put off till to-morrow. 
“To-morrer” arrived the next day, as usual, but 
Sam had the barn to mend. This had been put off 
since early spring, and would not have been done 
now, but that Sam got “so everlastin’ cold” at milk- 
ing-time. 
“I’m clean tuckered out,” he said, when ’Manthy 
called him in to dinner. “That are’s no fool of a 
job, mother, you'd better b’lieve! Iecouldn’t ha’ did 
it in three days, save’n’ except Jeremy Dow come 
along just in the nick, an’ held up them boards 
whilst [ nailed them.” 
“I spose you haint fixed the gate?” suggested 
“mother,’’ while she helped out the “b’iled dinner.” 
“Bless ye! I haint got the barn noways near done 
yet. The gate aint really a work o’ necessity. 
jest jams a mite, that’s all.” 


pa, yesterday,” chimed in Semantha the younger, 
who was one of the irrepressible kind. 

“Well, what ef I did? To-morrer aint here yit. 
You're all-fired smart, aint ye, little gal? Guess you 
think pa’s ketched, now; but tell me that, how’m I 
a-goin’ to do things to-morrer, when it aint never 
here?” 

Semantha was puzzled. Her brains were not 
over the problem. 

“You eat your vittles!”’ sharply interposed Mrs. 

Blackman. “There aint no day but to-day, only 
your pa haint never found it out.” 
Sam ate his dinner in silence. His wife had 
summed up all his life and character in that brief 
But it did not hurt him. You can’t 
preach to some people. They are impervious to 
words. The whip of bitter experience sometimes 
drives them into other tracks, but they are never 
taught of men. 


sentence. 


So the winter went on, and the gate was not mend- 
ed, or amended. Deep snow came, and then Sam 
set the wicket wide open, jammed it back with a 
stone, and let it snow. There was no garden to be 
injured now; “critters” did not stray about the roads 
in these drifts, and an open gate was delightful to 
his soul. 

But of our pleasant sins, as the old dramatist in- 
forms us, Heaven often makes whips to scourge us. 
When spring came, and the gate had to be shut, it 
stuck worse than ever, if that were possible. 
winter had been very cold, and Sam had lounged 
more than ever. 

The corner grocery was warm, and about its ruddy 
stove all the like-minded idlers of the village gath- 
ered. There was no want of wit, coarse, it is true, 


sense of humor was keen. 
It was quite another thing from home, where his 
wife was busy, and his girls either at work or at 


its crackling jokes, its village gossip, and the spicy 
breath of nutmeg and lemon, mixed with more pun- 
gent aromas of rum, gin and whiskey. 

Sam learned to touch, to taste, to handle, the 
abominable thing, while cold weather gave him an 
excuse, 


buds, he had got beyond needing any excuse. 
meant every day to stop drinking ‘‘to-morrer”; but 
as we all know, to-morrow never came to him, and 
he never stopped. Indeed, he grew worse. 








clattering, as of moving chairs and tables, pots | in the woods! I believe ¢ 


at home. 


It | 


“But you said you was a-goin’ to fix it to-morrer, | 


mathematical; she began to stammer and stumble | 


The | 


but still wit, in certain of these idlers; and Sam’s | 


school,—this cosey back store, with its wooden chairs | 
tipped back against the wall, its heated atmosphere, ! 


When spring came, with soft, damp even- 
ings, and breaths of springing grass and opening 
He 


His wife could not help knowing that he had begun 
all the town is roused, | to drink, for eggs, butter, pork, potatoes, all went | you're willin’.” 





AUG. 29, 1878. 


© the store, and very little came back in their 
lace. 
One May night she woke up suddenly to hear 


somebody pushing and swearing at “that gate.” 


She had fallen asleep, conscious that Sam was not 
It was early, but the children had been 
nut after greens, and she had washed. They were 


all tired,and nobody was afraid of burglars in Scran- 
ton, so mother went to bed. 


When she heard the fumbling and tugging, and 


angry oaths, she woke up fully, in a woman’s in- 
stinctive 
two. 


way, and at that instant the clock struck 


She was on her feet directly, and tinding herself 


alone, threw up the window, and called out,— 


“Who's there, an’ what ye want?” 
The voice was the voice of Sam that answered her, 


but the speech was a mixture of folly and profanity 
that demonstrated his condition. 


Quickly as she could, she got to the back door and 
fastened it. Then she put her head out again, and 
exhorted Sam. 

“You no need to come in here, and you sha‘n't! 
The barn’s ‘good enough for beasts, and that’s the 
hull on’t.” 

With which she slammed down the window, se- 
eured it with a handy nail, and went back into bed, 
where she lay awake till she heard Sam at last get 
the gate open, stumble up to the door, try the latch, 
and muttering feebly, betake himself to the barn, 
after which she philosophically went to sleep. 

The next morning Sam sneaked in to his break- 
fast, both ashamed and sulky. The girls had gone 
to school when he appeared. Mother let him ext 
what he could before she said a word; then she 
“spoke up,” and like the young bride’s mother, in 
the delectable ballad of Lord Bateman,— 

“She never vos heard to speak so free.” 


‘Look a-here, Samwell Blackman, this has gone 
as fur as I’m goin’ to hevit! I didn’t talk to ye so 


| long’s ye drinkt a little in the cold weather, for I 


know ye real well by this time, and I knowed you 
wa’n’t a-goin’ to be oncomfortable, whatever come 
on’t. 

“But it’s likely weather now; you aint sufferin’, 
and there’s lots to do in the garden. So I give ye 
warnin’ that ef you git drunk the way ye was last 
night any more, you won't git into this house agin, 
nor you won't git no vittles handed out o’ winder ef 
you starve, and that’s the hull on’t!” 

“Confound that gate!’ muttered Sam, not inaudi- 
bly, as he turned towards the door. 

“Well, if you'd ha’ fixed it ‘to-morrer,’ as you 

| kep’ sayin’, the gate wouldn't hev told no tales. For 
| oncet in my life, I'm glad you put off suthin.” 
In his secret heart, Sam resolved to make that gate 
| right directly. A spy of this unconscious sort was 
intolerable. But the inveterate habit of putting off 
things was not cured, and beside, he had a half-con- 
scious idea that his wife would prevent any meddling 
with it if he tried. 

Mrs. Blackman’s admonition had done some good. 
Sam knew her to be a woman of her word, and he 
knew, moreover. that the washing she took in and 
| her knack at work were the mainstay of the family. 

If she cut him adrift, what would he do? So he was 
| careful not to get very drunk again. 

But that gate had not yet done all its mischief for 
the Blackmans. 
| Katy left off school this spring, and went to the 
| academy to “finish off,” as her mother expressed it; 
for Katy was destined—or intended—to keep school, 
| that being the “genteelest’’ way of earning a living 
| known to honest poverty in New England; and be- 
| ing poor wages for hard work is principally delegat- 

ed to women. 
| Katy was very pretty now. Her sweet, bright face 
and intelligent expression, the neatness of her sim- 
ple dress, and the soft dark eyes that looked out 
| from under her shady hat, caught the eye and fancy 
| of many a passer on the other side, as she sped to 
| and from to the academy with her bundle of books. 

For this precious season of instruction at the acad- 

emy, Mrs. Blackman had saved, and spared, and 
| pinched, and toiled. And Katy, by several small 
industries, like berry-picking, herb-gathering, press- 





ing and selling rare ferns which she hunted up in 
the woods, and sending wreaths and vases of Christ- 
mas greens into Dartford by the wagon of a friendly 
neighbor, had gathered enough to buy her two calico 
gowns, and some cuffs and collars, with the afore- 
said shady hat. Two white aprons were fashioned 
out of "Manthy’s baby-dresses, and with this small 
store she was equipped. 

But Katy was attractive, even in calico, and no- 
body found her more so than Jabez Crane, the car- 
penter, who had come to the village lately, opened a 
shop near the academy, and being a good workman 
as well as a good fellow, soon had all the business of 
the neighborhood. It was a lovely afternoon in 
June when Mother Blackman first began to think it 
possible that Katy was really grown up, and an ob- 
ject of attraction. This time it was the gate again. 

Why it should have stuck that day so much worse 
than usual was perhaps owing to a thunder-storm 
which had just rolled away to the eastward. 

Katy ordinarily found no trouble in coaxing the 
| gate to open, but this time patience and tact were in 

vain. A youth had overtaken her as she stood try- 
ing to open the wicket, like sweet Mercy of old, and 
now, With smiling salutation, put a pair of strong 
hands on the refractory portal and shoved it open. 
“Thank you,” said Katy, blushing like the old- 
fashioned red rose beside her; for she recognized 4 
pair of admiring eyes she had often noticed before. 
“You're very welcome,” said Jabez, and went “l 
| “I should like to open it for myself some evening. if 


| 
| 
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“JT guess you can, if you try,” said Katy, half in 
earnest, half in fun. 

And all this colloquy—brief, but meaning—Mrs. 
Blackman overheard from her bedroom window, by 
which open casement she had sat down for a mo- 
ment’s rest after her day’s work. 

Poor woman! Her heart stood still as she lis- 
tened. Katy was her idol; for even rough, hard- 
working women can have idols, and worship them as 
eagerly and selfishly as their better bred and born 


sisters. A tear trickled fromthe corner of her eyes. 
It went no further. She could not afford to indulge 
in tears. 


“Confound that gate!’ was all she said, repeating 
unconsciously her husband’s anathema; for the gate 
stood in her thought for the bitter facts it had been 
the means of exposing. 

But Mother Blackman was judicious. She said 
nothing at all to Katy. Breathing upon a spark will 
often kindle it to tire, and she knew it. 

For many weeks she craftily managed to call Katy 
in and send her to bed whenever that gate squeaked 
after dark; being quite unaware how often Jabez 
met the girl,—no longer shy, though always blushing, 
—on her way to school; how he carried that heavy 
algebra and ponderous treatise on logic even to the 
academy door! 

“You never are at home, Katy, when I come to see 
you,” Jabez said one day. 

Katy laughed a little, and colored a great deal. 

“Yes, I am; but mother always calls me in and 
sends me up stairs when the gate squeaks.”’ 

“O ho!” said Jabez. 

That night a splendid August moon beheld Katy, 
Iam very sorry to say, sitting quietly on the steps of 


the never-opened front door, breathing in the soft | 
sultry air, while her mother dozed in the old rocker | 


by the back door, the usual port of entrance. There 
was also a young man, who was carefully dropping 
oil into the hinges of that gate. Then he lifted it up 
and out, setting it upright against the fence till such 
time as he chose to replace it. 
sat down by Katy on the step. 

When poor Mother Blackman awoke, the night 
was far spent. Katy had gone to bed, and Sam 
slumbered the sleep of the laboring man, having 
come back from the store a few minutes after Jabez 
Crane had dropped the gate back into its hinges and 
had walked off. 


asily, Se i is | : 
The gate opened easily, Sam thought, but in his | formerly owned by ex-Governor Gandera, of Sonora, 


delight at finding his wife tongue-tied with sleep, he 
slipped silently into the bedroom; and when mother 
awoke there was nobody to blame but herself. 

Iam sorry to be obliged to record that that gate 
came off its hinges a good many nights unknown to 
her; and by fall, when Katy’s term at the academy 
was finished, instead of applying at once for the 
school at Scranton Corners, she informed mother, 
with great trepidation, that she had concluded to 
keep a private school for life, and the solitary schol- 
ar was to be Jabez Crane! 


“Sakes alive!” said the astounded woman. “I | 
should like to know where in all natur’ you’ve kep’ | 


company with that feller!’ 

“Out on the steps,” said the trembling Katy. 

“An’ me keepin’ such a harkin’ to that gate! I 
don’t see it noways.” 

“Oh, he iled the gate, and took it off before he 
came in!” 

Mother glared at Katy and then at the gate, then 
throwing her apron over her head, retreated into 
the bedroom, and slammed the door behind her. 

Katy never knew what an hour of pain and disap- 
pointment wrung her poor rough mother’s heart 
thenand there. Nevertheless, sheand Jabez stepped 
into the minister’s on Thanksgiving morning, were 
married, and went to housekeeping in two rooms 
over the carpenter’s shop. 

Katy certainly was not to blame for marrying the 
man she liked; but who will say that her wrong in 
deceiving her mother was dutiful and right? 

But a sad catastrophe happened. Sam thought it 


only right to celebrate the first wedding in the fam- 


ily by a carouse at the corner grocery. His wife 
sat up for him this time. She could not sleep, for 
it had been anything but a Thanksgiving Day to 
her, and she felt additionally bitter to think Sam 
should transgress. 

The first storm of the season had set in at noon, 
sleet and snow together, then rain. Then the wind 
chopped round, and about eight o’clock, everything 
was a glare of ice, rain freezing as it fell. 

Towards one o’clock, Sam plashed through the 
mud and ice, up to that gate. Of course it stuck, 
even more than usual. His wife heard him, and 
with an unusual softening of heart, resolved to let 
him into the house, the weather was so very bad. 

How glad she was of it a moment after! for Sam 
got desperate, flung his whole weight on it as once 
before, and as the gate opened, his feet flew from 
under him on the wet ice, where the pickets had 
dripped and the water frozen for hours. His head 
struck the brick walk, and his skull was fatally 
fractured. 

*Manthy was roused to help her mother, but the 
neighbors had to be called in before the dying man 
could be brought on to his bed. Before daybreak, 
all was over. 

How much his wife—or anybody else—mourned 
Sam Blackman, let us not inquire. Perhaps a wife 
always keeps some lingering tenderness laid away, 
like grave-clothes, for a funeral occasion. But if 
this wife had any, her only expression of it was to 
say to Jabez Crane, as they all came back after the 
funeral and gathered round the kitchen fire,— 

“Lwish’t you’d do somethin’ for me right off. I 
want ye should take that are gate right inter the 
Wood-shed and chop it up for kindlin’s. It’s nothin’ 


After that he quietly | 


| but a noosance, and I want it out o’ the way, and 
that’s the hull on’t!”’ 
| Itis reported that while Jabez was trying to split 
| the poor knotty hemlock boards, he also was heard 
to say, “Confound that gate!’ | 
Rose TERRY CooKE. | 
——-—_ +o 


For the Companion. 


| 
| NICK GRUNDAY’S DOUBLE. 





Supper over, I ventured to ask the old man how 
it was that he and his son were permitted to live in 
peuce, while everybody else in the country was sub- 
ject to Indian depredations. 

I shall relate the old man’s answer as near as may 


| be in his own language, without attempting the pe- 


culiar patois in which it was spoken. 
“One day in June, three years ago, Nick was gone 


| down to Zubac, to trade horses with the officers 


there. You see Nick isa great trader. He knows 


Nick Grunday was an old German, who, for fifteen | “°"Y well what a good horse is, Nick does. 


| years, had lived upon a portion of the Calabasa 

| (Pumpkin) Ranch, in the country bordering on the 

| Rio Santa Cruz. Where he came from, how he 
came, or how he lived, no one knew, although he 

| Was noted, the country through, for being as hon- | 
est, straightforward and hospitable a ranchman as | 

| was to be found in the Territory. 

| Now Nick had a son, the exact counterpart of his 

| father in personal appearance, but the exact oppo- | 

| site in reputation; for he was a great horse-trader, | 

| somewhat given to dissipation, and those who had | 


“Well, Nick hadn’t been gone very long when I 
went to the door for something. Just then I heard 
a puma, only a little way off. I grabbed my rifle, and 
without thinking of my ammunition, called Death, 
and started out to shoot the creature, 

“The varmint led me along chase up the side of 
the mountain. 1 followed him for a couple of hours, 


and then, thinking I had gone far enough from home, | 


with only one shot along, I started back. 
“LT hadn’t got very far when, turning the point of 
a big rock, I came upon two naked Apaches, follow- 


| dealings with him declared he was “tricky.” i wa. 


Both were exceedingly fond of hunting, and could | 
| pursue their favorite pastime in the mountains, un- 
| molested by the Indians, although they were neve 
| known to hunt together. Each frequently spent 

days alone in the worst Indian fastnesses, with only | 
a large hound for company. 

This dog was himself a famous hunter, having re- 

| ceived the name of Death from his master, because 





| 
| the forests, he succeeded in killing by his own un- | 
aided prowess. 

So famous had he become, that travellers and ex- 

plorers through the mountains considered them- 
selves peculiarly fortunate if they could persuade 
one of the Grundays to act as their guide, accompa- 
nied by the dog Death, who was never known to “go 
| back” on his master’s order. 
Having frequently heard the reputation of the 
Grundays—or of “old Nick and the young one,” as 
| they were generally called—discussed by the camp- 
| fire while travelling through the Territory, I natu- | 
| rally felt some curiosity to see them, and determined 


that if business or pleasure ever called me into the | 


| Calabasa County, I would pay them a visit. 


but had for years been abandoned. Its only occu- 
pants were the Grundays. For some reason, the Ind- 
ians seemed inclined to permit the “two Nicks” to 
remain undisturbed. 


rich silver mines with which the Calabasa County 
abounds, I determined, if possible, to secure the ser- 
vices of one of the Nicks as guide, and for this pur- 





| over night. 


| American, it was impossible for us to tell at so great 


pose we decided to visit their ranch and remain there | 


While crossing one of the foot-hills of the Santa 
Rita Range, the second day out, our attention was 
drawn to a solitary horseman, slowly riding through 
the valley below us. Whether Indian, Mexican or 


a distance. 

After some hesitation, we decided to ride towards 
the stranger. We approached near enough to dis- 
cern that he was not an Indian, and having settled 
that point, we urged our horses forward with more 
contidence. 

When within a quarter of a mile, we discovered 
that the man was mounted upon a small rawboned | 
horse of the native stock, was thoroughly armed, | 
and from his manner of riding, evidently perfectly | 


which he was passing. 

Almost at the instant of this discovery, we were 
startled by the deep bay of a hound in the chaparal 
near us, and the next moment a magnificent blood- 
hound sprang out of the bushes, looked at us a mo- 
ment, and as suddenly disappeared. 














“What a splendid dog!’ was the exclamation of 
| both myself and friend as the noble cre 
peared. 





sature disap- 


| “That must be ‘Death,’ and the stranger, yonder, 


| 


one of the ‘Nicks’ whom we are in search of. Let’s 

| overtake him,’’ remarked I. 

In a few moments, we again came in sight of the 

| horseman, who, having evidently heard the bay of 

| the hound, was awaiting our approach upon his 
horse with apparently no very friendly feeling. 

A single glance seemed to satisfy him that we were 


| friends, for, dropping his rifle into the hollow of his 


arin, he shouted in broken English,— 


| “Vich vay vas you goin’?” 


Upon coming up, we briefly informed him of our 
proposed visit to the Grundays’ Ranch, and were not 
much surprised to hear him declare,— 
| “I be’s de young Nick. 
| home.” 

“Ts that your dog?” inquired my friend. 

“Ya-as, dat ees my dog. He be’sa berry goot dog, 
too.” 

“Do you want to sell him?”’ asked I. 

“Vat! sell my dog? Vell,no,I don’t dink I does;” 
and with a prolonged whistle, the man spitefully put 
spurs to his horse and galloped away, leaving us to 
follow. | 

After a brisk ride of half an hour, we were re- | 
ceived by the old man with genuine Western cor- 
diality. 

We were, indeed, greatly impressed by the ex- 
traordinary resemblance existing between the two. 
One was certainly a little older; but in form, dress, 
feature and carriage, it would have heen impossible 
for an ordinary observer to have distinguished one ! 


De ole one, he be’s to 





' from the other. enter and help itseit. 





The ranch that they inhabited was a large one, | 


Having occasion, with a friend, to visit one of the | 


| of a sudden, the Injun 


| have, 
“But are you not afraid that they will some time | 


“IT saw at a glance that their bodies were well 
greased, and that their only weapons were bows and 
arrows. But they were se close to me that I hadn't 
any chance to shoot, 

“I did manage to give one call for Death, though, 
before the foremost one had me by the throat. He 
had the advantage of me, for he was so slippery I 
couldn’t get no hold of him. 


But if I didn’t 


“He threw me, though, 


}and seating himself 
astride me, with his 
knees holding my arms 
tight to the ground, 
began feeling for his 
knife. 


| “If I was to live a 
hundred years, I should 
never forget the ex- 
pression on that In- 
dian’s face. No devil 
could have looked any 
uglier, 

“His mate stood by, 
lookin’ on, ready to 
| help if he needed help; 
though, as a general 
|thing, no Injun will 
| allow another to inter- 
|fere with him in a 
| hand-to-hand fight, on 
account of the dispute 
it’s likely to raise about 
the scalp. 

“1 felt certain that 
my time had come, — 
that I had got to die, 
and expected to feel the 
fellow’s knife in my ribs 
every second, when all 


who was looking on 
gave a yell and started, 
and Death came tearing 
through the bushes, and took the one that was on me 
by the throat. 

“T got up, supposin’ that it was the dog that made 
the fellow yell; but I soon saw it wasn’t that, for 
Nick was comin’ up the trail, dressed exactly like 
me, and lookin’ just like ine, forall the world. You 
| see the varmint had never seen him before, and he 


“As the idea flashed on me how it was, I told Nick 
to keep out of sight, and then called Death off, so 
that the fellow could get up; for I knew that if he 
didn’t see nobody but me, he’d be sure to clear out, 
and the two together would swear to my double. 

“As Injuns believe that the Great Spirit specially 
protects crazy folks, and fools, and them who have 
a double, we wouldn't be likely to be troubled on 
the ranch, if they never caught sight of me and Nick 
at the same time. 

“To be sure, we have to be mighty cautious, and 
never go out together. But they don’t meddle with 
us, or come to the ranch, while Nick an’ I can walk 
right into their village, and they'll never harm us.” 

“It would require more courage to do that than I 
” remarked my friend. 


find out the deception?” asked T. 

“If they do, we shall be no worse off than our 
neighbors,’ was the reply; “and on the whole, we 
are the gainers, in that we have had these years of 
peace.” 

The following day, we visited the Santa Rita 
mine, accompanied by the older Nick and Death; 
and although we had every evidence of the close 
proximity of Apaches, we were unmolested. 


0 


BIRD FRIENDSHIP. 


Mr. Adolphus Saxe, a celebrated inventor of mil- 
itary musical instruments, had a little green parrot, 
sickly, weak, and alinost featherless, 

His work-roan was full of brass filings and un- 
healthy odors. Accordingly, he placed his old fa- 


vorite’s cage ina large Judas-tree that grew near. 
| The parrot was adroit enough to open her cage, and 


would fly to the upper branches to enjoy her liberty, 
returning from time to time to her cage for food. 
As the cage was often open and untenanted, a 
sparrow, with the usual modesty of its kind, used to 
He got so much at home that 


I'm an old man, too, | 
and not near as spry as se > 
he frequently brought to the ranch carcasses of deer, | a onesies cae bed le weed to be. 
and other animals that, in his rambles through | ® at injun a lively tussle, he never had one. 
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even when the parrot returned he would not fly off, 
| but kept on eating as though he were the owner, not 
| an uninvited guest. 

The parrot not only did not resent the intrusion, 
but formed a strong friendship for the sparrow, 
which was evidently reciprocated. When the parrot 
felt lonely and wanted company, she imitated the 
sparrow’s chirp to invite her friend to pay her a 
Visit, and unless he was beyond hearing distance, the 
| sparrow always came. 

On his part, the sparrow, in rainy or winter weather, 
allowed himself to be shut up in the parrot’s cage, 
utterly disregarding the bolts shut upon him, which 
he knew would be drawn back in the morning. But 

| one fine—or rather one fatal—day,a cat belonging 
| to the neighborhood pounced upon and devoured 
the sparrow, which, from his familiarity with the 
house, had not learned to be upon his guard. 

The parrot, not seeing him return, passed day and 
night thenceforth in calling upon him that she was 
| hevermore to see again, and a week afterward she 
| was found lying dead under the tree. 








— 
For the Companion. 


THE “DEVIL” OR CUTTLE-FISH. 

A few years ago, the thrilling description in one 
of Victor Hugo’s romances of a terrible fight be- 
tween a man and a devil-fish attracted the attention 
| of the reading world. Many of his readers doubted 
the existence of this marine monster, while others 
asked, What is the amount of fact which the poet- 
novelist has mixed with his description? They were 


| 


BOAT ATTACKED, 





| . . . 
| rious whisperings of these monsters of the deep 


j have come down to us from past ages that even 
| Scientists have been unable to separate romance 
| from reality. But time and recent investigation 
have shown how they “live, and move, and have 
their being,” and successful captures have at last 
| been made in the waters of the New World. 

| The first authentic statement was received in 1873, 


| right; for so many traditional rumors and myste- 





ked so much like me that he thought *twas my | by the late Prof. Agassiz, from a fisherm: 
familiar with the nature of the country through | set ini ieee _ a : rs ene te 


vastern end of Great Bell Island, in Conception Bay. 
| He stated that he saw an object on the surface of the 
| water which looked like a sail, but which, on closer 
inspection, proved to be endowed with life. 

He pushed his boat alongside, and struck it with 
an oar. This aroused the creature’s fury, and it 
struck at the bottom of the boat with its beak. 

Immediately after, it threw its monstrous tentacles 
over the boat, and would have dragged it to the bot- 
tom had not the fisherman, with unusual presence 
of mind, severed them with his axe. 


— 
} 

} 

} 


j 





BEAK OF DEVIL-FISH, 


When the creature found itself mutilated, it 
moved off backwards, after the manner of squids, 
| darkening the water over a large space with inky 
emissions. 
| It was represented to have been about sixty feet 
long, With an average diameter of five feet, and ten 
feet breadth of tail. Its beak was described as being 
the size of a “six gallon keg.” 








— 
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This account created much interest, and many Royan, for example, is covered with thousands 
new investigations were made. Others were of these mutilated cuttle-fish.”’ 
heard of about Labrador and Nova Scotia, and| The ink of the cuttle-fish, when dried, is used 
fishermen had cut them up in several instances | in water-color painting, and is known by the 
to bait trawls. name of “sepia.” It is indestructible. Its 

Good authorities state that they are eaten by | properties were well kuown to the ancients, and 
sperm whales. Capt. Roy relates that he has | it was used by them as ink. 
taken large pieces of them from 
whales’ stomachs. 

In European waters, records of 
their appearance date back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, ‘ * 
and many conflicting stories have 
been told. But the great problem - 
was solved last fall, in a post- 
mortem examination, at the New 
York Aquarium, of the largest 
cuttle-fish ever captured in per- 
fect condition. Scientific notes 
and the accompanying sketches 
were made and given me by C. F. 
Holden, who was present at the 
examination, 

This specimen was 





CATCHING A FISH. 


Surely “truth is stranger than fiction” 
when such creatures as these arise from 
the deep. Ipa B. ROBERTs. 


washed 
ashore at Catalina, on the south- 
ern shore of Trinity Bay, N. F. 
A heavy sea was running, and the 
monster, in skirting the shore, 
was probably thrown upon the 
rocks. <A report said,— 


+9 


“GUESSING” AS A TALENT. 


“When found, make a note of,”’ said 
Capt. Cuttle to young ‘‘Wal’r.””, We wish 
our readers to so far heed the captain’s 

advice as to note three facts in the life of 
Kepler, the great astronomer of the seven- 
teenth century. The facts are these: 

First: 
being a good astronomical observer, while 
his awkward hand thwarted his desire to 
become an experimental philosopher. Yet,— 

Second: His astronomical discoveries, 
known as Kepler's three laws, form the 
basis of modern physical astronomy. 

Third: His success as a discoverer, 
which illustrates that a man with two or 
three talents may—if he will use what he 
hath, instead of sighing for what he hath 
not—do as serviceable work as a man with 
five, or even ten talents. 

Though destitute of keen vision and me- 


“It made desperate efforts to 
escape, lashing its arms wildiy 
about in the water. It was only 
when it became exhausted that 
men ventured near; and as the 
tide ecbbed out, the mass of slimy 
arms lost their power, and the 
wonder-struck and terrified peo- 
ple drew around. 

“It was not yet dead, and its 
immense eyes burned with a 
green baleful light when it was 
aroused. Its dying throes were 
terrible. Waves of agony seemed 
to pass over the sickening mass. 
The huge arms coiled and twisted 
into knots in their spasmodic 
workings, and would hurl them- 
selves into the air and squirm 
like veritable Medusa locks. Its 
glaring eyes burned with a fierce 
fire, and moved around as if to 
turn to stone some wretched vic- 
tim of its fury. 





to an astronomer, Kepler had a vigorous 
mind, a fertile imagination, and great pa- 
tience in hard labor. These he so thor- 
oughly worked in searching after the hidden 
“Its power was gone, however, and in a few 'things of the heavens, that he stands next to 
moments the creature that had been all that was Newton in the rank of discoverers, 
typical of power and strength became a soft, | Though Albert Kepler had not the keen sight of 
yielding mass of tlesh.”’ Galileo, or the mechanical skill of Tyco Brahe, 
It was bought by the New York Aquarium, | he was the first astronomer who made a scientific 
packed in brine, and shipped by steamer to New , use of the imagination. While refusing to con- 
York, and was placed in alcohol, in a large fide in it as an infallible guide, he trusted it as a 
glass tank. It is of a dull white color, with body valuable aid in searching out astronomical laws. 
ten fect long, ending ina tail three feet wide. | It invented hypotheses concerning the motion 
It is provided with cight arms, or tentacles, eleven | and orbits of the p!anets. These suppositions 
fect long, lined with rows of “death-dealing |—‘‘guesses,’’ the Yankee vernacular would call 
suckera,"’ and has larger arms, thirty feet in | them—he tested by ascertaining whether they 
length, with suckers at terminal ends only. would explain known astronomical facts. 
Concealed at the base of these is the terrible! Hypothesis upon hypothesis were invented, 
beak, shaped like that of a hawk, exeent that the hunted down,and abandoned, because they would 
upper jaw shuts into the lower. It is of a dark-/ not fit in with the facts, A locksmith tries his 
brown color, almost black toward the tivs, and bunch of keys, one by one, until he finds the 
in life is sxpported by strong muscles. key which opens the lock. With a sublime pa- 
No animal can have s more formidable ap-|tience, Kepler kept his imagination at work 
pearance or deathly grasp than these creatures. | searching out hypotheses. His reason tried each 
It would seem that the long muscular tentacles | supposition. One after another failed to open 
were a sufficient means of defence, without be- | the door that for ages had locked out man from 
ing armed, as they are, the secret chamber of the 
with the terrible suction- planets. 
cups. Yet each trial, as it laid 
aside an erroneous as- 
stunption, advanced the 
explorer of the heavens, 
slowly but 


These have a serrated 
edge, like that of a hand- 
saw, and are used for an- 
chors, as well as to secure 
prey. They cling with the 
greatest tenacity, it being 
easier to tear away an bane 
arm than foree the ani- 
mal from its hold) The 


surely,  to- 
wards the one key which, 
opening the closed door, 
should permit him to see 
the paths in which the 
Earth, and Mars, and Ju- 
two long arms lock themselves together, and | piter, and Saturn, whirl around the sun, 

with wnited strength are most efficient organs 
for catching prey. (See illustration 3.) 





SUCKERS FROM THE LONG ARMs. 


In 1601, Kepler began a series of inquiries to 
ascertain the laws which govern the motions of 
The suction-cups on the long arms are slightly | the planets, whose orbits were then supposed to 
stalked, as seen in illustration 4. The beak, or| be circular. For eight years he guessed, and 
jaw, is provided with rows of terrible teeth, and | guessed, as a Yankee would say, or, in the lan- 
even the “tongue is covered on theupper part! guage of science, tried hypothesis after hypothe- 
by a thick horny bed, bristling in the centre with | sis. 
a series of recurving teeth, while its edge is | At last, in 1609, his imagination supplied him 
armed with three other erect teeth, which are | with the true hypothesis. With it he unlocked 
slender and hooked.” jthe door of the heavens, and saw the planets 
Michelet tells us how the large dolphins dis- | moving in elliptic instead of circular orbits, and 
pose of the cuttle-fish. He says,— | describing equal areas of space in equal times. 
“These ‘lords of creation’ are so delicate in| These two planctary facts are known as Kepler's 
their tastes that they eat only the head and | first and second laws. 
arms, which are both tender and easy of di- | Bat the discovery of these two laws did not 
gestion. They reject the hard parts. and espe-| satisfy the astronomer. His imagination sug- 
cially the after-part of the body. The coast of ; gested that there was a relation between the di- 


His dull sight prevented him from 


chanical skill, then thought indispensable | 


mensions of the planets and the times of their 
revolution around the sun, 

For nine years did the faithful imagination 
body forth suppositions by which to reveal this 
unknown law. 

In 1618, seventeen years after he began his 
search, the patient industry and superb imagina- 

|tion of the astronomer were rewarded by the 
| discovery that the squares of the planets’ period- 
| ical times are equal to the cubes of their dis- 
| tances. 

When Kepler recognized that his imagination 
had at last brought him face to face with this 
great astronomical fact, known as Kepler’s third 
law, his joy broke out in this Te Deum: 

“Nothing holds me. I will indulge in my sa- 
cred fury. I will triumph over mankind by the 
honest confession that I have stolen the golden 
vases of the Egyptians to build up a tabernacle 
| for my God, far away from the confines of Egypt. 
| “The die is cast. The book is written, to be 
read either now or by posterity, I care not which. 
It may well wait a century for a reader, as God 
| has waited six thousand years for an observer.” 
| The imagination is a wondrous faculty; of 
great value if rightly used. But left to ramble 
uncontrolled, it leads us into many errors. Prop- 
| erly controlled, it becomes, in the language of 
| Sir Benjamin Brodie, ‘‘the source of poetic ge- 
| nius, the instrument of discovery in science, with- 

| out the aid of which Newton would never have 
invented fluxions, nor Davy have decomposed 
the earths and alkalis, nor would Columbus have 
found another continent.” 


——__+o-—___—_ 


THE PAST. 


They have not perished—no! 
Kind words, remembered voices, are so sweet, 
| Smiles, radiant lang ago, 
And features, the great soul’s apparent seat,— 
All shall come back; each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again; 
| Alone shall Evil die, 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And thenfshall I behold 


Him by whose ——- side I sprung, 
And her who, still and cold, 
Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 
YANT. 





THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
The appointment of the Marquis of Lorne to 
| succeed Earl Dufferin as Governor-General of our 
Canadian neighbors is, for several reasons, an 
interesting event. 
marriage with a daughter of the Queen of Eng- 
land, his youth, and his fine talents, make his 
selection for the high post he is about to assume 
| a peculiarly brilliant and striking one. 
| The Marquis of Lorne is the eldest son of the 
Duke of Argyll, one of the greatest and most 
| powerful Scottish nobles, whose family has long 
| been eminent in statesmanship and woilitary 
|fame. The Duke himself has for many years 
| held a conspicuous place in England as a Liberal 
| leader, and has held some of the highest cabinet 
| offices. 

Several years ago the Marquis of Lorne, then 
a handsome young man, who had just become 
a member of the House of Commons, was at- 
| tracted by the beauty and graces of the Prin- 
cess Louise, the Queen’s fourth daughter. She 
was, indeed, the only child of Victoria who 
showed marked talent, having in her girlhood 
become very skilful as a sculptress and artist. 

The Marquis’s attachment was returned by 
the Princess; but no member of the English 
royal family for two centuries had ever married 
any one not of royal blood. Still, the Queen at 
| last assented tothe union of Louise with her 
lover, and great was the sensation among the 
precedent-loving English when the engagement 
was made public. 

His marriage, however, while it gave him the 
wife of his choice, cut off from the young Mar- 
quis the prospect of an eminent political career 
at home. It would not do for one closely con- 
nected with the royal family to enter actively 
into political contests, to become the chief of a 
party, or to aspire to a seat in the cabinet; for 
the English people are very jealous of royal in- 
terference, and the Marquis’s elevation, no mat- 
ter how much deserved, would give rise to sus- 
picions of undue royal intiuence. 

In another respect, the Marquis’s union with 
A princess was a disadvantage to him. By it he 
seemed lifted, socially, above the noble rank in 
which he was born; and yet, not being of the 
blood royal, he was not admitted to an equality 
with his wife’s family. He attended her every- 
where, but in all royal gatherings was obliged to 
separate from her, and had to take his place at ta- 
ble, or on any public occasion, among persons of 
his own degree. 

By his appointment to rule over the province 
of Canada, the Marquis will escape both these 
unpleasant results of his marriage. An active 
and useful political career is opened to him, 
and he will have the chance of bringing his tal- 
ents into full play in governing the Canadian 
subjects of his mother-in-law. As Governor- 


| flatters to win. 


His high rank, the fact of his | 


General, too, he will be the chief social person- 
age in the province, and will, for the first time, 
be at least the social equal of his wife. 

Both the Marquis and the Princess are well 
fitted to adorn the sphere which the Earl of 
Beaconsfield has chosen them to fill. He is a 
young man of refinement, correct habits, culture 
and taste, and has shown marked literary talent 
in writing several books, among them a versifica- 
tiou of the Psalms, and a volume of travels 
called ‘‘A Trip to the Tropics, and Home through 
America.’”’ Now, in his thirty-third year, he is a 
handsome and attractive man, with winning 
manners and fine social qualities. 

The Canadians will be proud to see a daughter 
of the Queen presiding over the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s household and dispensing its hospitalities. 

By making this appointment, therefore, the 
English Prime Minister has made a brilliant 
stroke of policy. The Canadians are pleased 
and flattered, and are likely to be more loyal 
than ever to the British crown. The Queen is 
gratified by her daughter’s new position. The 
Duke of Argyll must be grateful for an event 
which will give his promising son scope for his 
abilities, and frees him from the discomforts he 
suffered at home; while the English people see 
in the appointment a measure strengthening the 
bond of union between them and their most im- 
portant American dependency. 

scoala la 
A DEMAGOGUE. 

A demagogue never respects the dupes whom he 
When won, and used, he tosses 
them aside, as one throws away a sucked orange. 
The life of John Wilkes, an English demagogue of 
the last century, illustrates the characteristic insin- 
cerity of his class. 





| He wasa worthless profligate whom the House of 
| Commons expelled for publishing a licentious essay. 
| Yet such was his remarkable power of enlisting pop- 


ular sympathy on his side, that every street re- 
sounded with the cries of “Wilkes and liberty!” 
| Thrice was he returned to the House of Commons, 
to be refused a seat on the ground that he had been 
once expelled as unworthy to sit among the gentle- 
men of England. 

Though simulating in public a passionate patriot- 
ism, in private Wilkes sneered at the people. Once, 
when a candidate for Parliament, he stood with his 
opponent before the voters at the hustings. 

“I will take the sense of the meeting,” said his 
opponent. 

“And I will take the nonsense,” replied Wilkes, 
“and we shall see who has the best of it.” 
| On a similar occasion, he asked privately Col. 

Luttrell, the opposing candidate, whether he thought 
there were more fools or rogues among the crowd of 
Wilkites before them. 

“Ill tell them what you say, and put an end to 
you,” replied the colonel, indignant at the dema- 
gogue’s hypocrisy. 

“Do so,” answered the unabashed Wilkes, “and 
you'll not be alive a moment after.” 

“How so?” 
| “I will tell them that it is a fabrication, and they 

will kill you in the twinkling of an eye.” 

While a member of the House of Commons, 
Wilkes, coming up to the speaker's chair, asked to 
be given the floor, as he had a petition to present 
from a set of the greatest scoundrels upon earth. 
When called upon to present it, he said, with the 
| gravest face,— 
| “Sir, I hold in my hand a petition from a most in- 

telligent, independent and enlightened body of 
| men.” 

Later in life, Wilkes, ceasing to be an idol of the 
people, became a courtier of the very king whom he 
had lampooned, and associated with the “place- 

; men,’ whose character he formerly affected to de- 
spise. 

“QO Liberty! Liberty!” exclaimed Madame Roland, 
on the guillotine, “how many crimes are committed 
in thy name!’ And the student of politics, as the 

irony of fortune points him to the success of dema- 
gogues, is tempted to call out,— 

“O people! people! how often art thou led into 
folly by those who woo thee to use thee!” 


— +o 
“GROG.” 

One of the most weighty arguments we ever heard 
in favor of temperance was lately given by a gentle 
man with a wine-glass in his hand. He is the cap- 
tain of one of the great trans-Atlantic steamers, 2 
man of shrewd common-sense and exceptional skill 
in his profession. 

“I don’t refuse to take a glass of wine when on 
shore,” he said; “‘but not aboard of my vessel. I 
make it an absolute rule that no officer of mine 
touches liquor between port and port. A man with 
the fumes of wine in his brain is not master of him- 
self, much less of his business.” 

“T thought,” said his companion, “that liquor was 
held to be necessary to seafaring men, to enable them 
to endure exposure, and in emergencies to perform 
an extra amount of labor.” 

“No. Some persons say so, but it’s an error. I've 
no moral scruples against the use of liquor; but it’s 
aluxury. When aman comes prating to me about 
the physical necessity of grog, I think he’s a fool 
I've been a sailor for fifty years in every quarter ot 
the globe, and I have yet to find one occasion when 
the use of it otherwise than merely as a medicine 
was a necessity. 
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THE YOU ‘H’S 








“The usual theory is that Europeans in India must 
drink hard to keep themselves alive. I have known 
men take two bottles of brandy a day; I used to 
drink one myself. I ran a bark then into the Hoog- 
ley. One day [said to myself, ‘You're not a man, 
1 ut a beast, and a beast whose days are counted off!’ 
[| stopped dead short. 


a motion towards his sturdy frame and clear, ruddy 
complexion. 


| 


{t nearly killed me, but after | 


a while | began to strengthen; and look at me!’ with | 
“ - & . | the Proverbs of Solomon, they once bargained ina 


| similar way in Palestine. 


must have stimulant?” | 


“Yes, but not grog. 
gives but a temporary strength, and after that has 
passed, enervates. 


My experience is that grog 


I was shipwrecked once, and | 


worked my men for two days and nights, without | 


sleep, in a heavy gale. I stopped their grog, and 
gave strong black coffee instead. They did twice the 
work on it.” 


The captain stated that his opinion was shared by | 


most American companies, and that liquor was no 
longer regularly served out to American sailors. Its 
use, too, was being discontinued in the British navy. 

As he “had no moral scruples against it 
timony as to its uselessness has the more weight. 


+o = 
CYPRUS. 

The island of Cyprus, which, by a recent treaty 
has virtually passed into the hands of Great Britain, 
is one of the most famous and beautiful in the 
world. 
from the coast of Asia Minor; and used by England 
as a military station, it will become as formidable a 
citadel of martial and naval power in the Levant as 
Gibraltar now is at the western outlet of the Medi- 
terranean. Thus England strengthens herself against 
a possible movement of Russia against her Indian 
empire. 

Situated as it is in a tropical climate, there is no 
island in any sea more fruitful, or more luxuriant 
and richly picturesque in its vegetation, than Cy- 
prus. Cotton and silk, olives and pomegranates, 
grow in wild profusion in its valleys and on its lofty 
hill-sides; while the “blood-red wine of Cyprus,” 
pressed from grapes that grow uncultured every- 
where on the island, was as familiar to the ancient 
Greek as it is to the modern Turk. 


»” his tes- j 
| trade. 


It lies in the Egean Sea, at a short distance , 


Cyprus, according to the classical mythology, was | 


the birth-place of the Goddess Juno, “Queen of 
gods and men;”’ and ever since the earliest days of 
Greek glory and civilization it has been a rich prize, 
ardently fought for by many races. It has been pos- 
sessed in turn by the Lybians, Pheenicians, Greeks, 
Macedonians, Romans, French, Genoese and Vene- 
tians; and after being for several centuries ruled by 
the Turkish Sultans, falls at last into the hands of 
England, who thus adds one more rich colony to the 
many which, dotting every sea of the globe, ac- 
knowledge allegiance to Queen Victoria. 


Soe ae 





HALF-EDUCATED. 

Some of the Bengalee youth, educated at schools 
in which the classics and English literature are 
taught, affect a familiarity with Shakespeare and | 
Milton. Having retentive memories, they store up 
expressions and sentences from these favorite au- 
thors for the purpose of using them in ordinary con- 
versation or in letters. 

One of these youths, writing to condole with an 
English officer on his wife being obliged to leave 
India on account of ill health, began in this wise: 

“*All the world’s& stage.’ Nothing, sir, can be 
aaid to be in a state of quo. ‘All flesh is grass, and 
hastening to the tombs! ” 

Another youth one day came to an English lady, 
and with a rueful countenance, announced that, on 
that very morning, the much-respected Bibi, his ma- 
ternal grandmother, had ‘turned up her toes to the 
daisies.” 

Sometimes they write a letter composed of sen- 
tences taken from books and strung together by the 
most singular connectives. One writing to an Eng- 
lish lady to secure her influence for some 
ment appointment, said,— 


govern- 


| ano? 





COMPAN ION. 











ing he had jostled some person, he half turned, and ! 
bowing low, said, “I beg ten thousand pardons. I 
hope I did not hurt you.” 
————— 
BARGAINING IN MADRID. 
The following description of the way they buy and 
sell in Madrid may recall the f 


fact that, according to 


“It is naught, it is naught, 


: : | said the [Jewish] buyer; but when he is gone his 
“But in case of unusual work or fatigue, the men | ‘ } ae 8 


way, then he boasteth.” 


A nut-brown maid is attracted by a brilliant red 
and yellow searf. She asks the sleepy merchant, 
nodding before his wares, 

“What is this rag worth?” | 

He answers, with profound indiiference,— | 

“Ten reals.”” | 

“Hombre! Are you dreaming or crazy?” 

She drops the coveted neck- -gear, and moves on, 
apparently horror-stricken. | 
“Don’t be rash! The scarf is worth twenty reals: 
but for the sake of Sanctissima Maria. I offer it to 
you for half price. Very well! You are not suited. 

What will you give?” 

“Caramba! Am I buyer and seller 
thing is worth three reals; more is simply robbery.” 

“Maria! Jose! and all the family! We cannot 
Sooner than sell for eight re als, I shall raise 
the cover of my brains! Go, thou! 

po he lays down the scarf reluct: untly, saying,— 

ive 

But the outraged merchant shorts, scornfully,— 

“Eight was my last word! Go 

She moves away, thinking how well that scarf 
would look in the Apollo Gardens, and casts over 
her — ra Parthian glance, and bids— 

oT: ake it! It is madness, but I cannot waste my 
time bargaining.” 

Both congratulate themselves on the operation. 
He would have taken ftive,and she would have given 
seven. 








as well?) The 
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A SOCIALIST SILENCED. 

Many social reformers advocate the destruction of | 
society as necessary to its reorganization. They for- | 
get the story about the ignorant farmer who set fire | 
to his barn in order to drive out the rats. Not he who 
amiputates, but he who restores, the diseased limb, is 
the best surgeon. Another fact lost sight of by these 
reformers is that human nature is stimulated by a 
variety of motives. The withdrawing of one of these 
may seriously interfere with human progress. An 
illustration of this narrowness of view occurred in 
the remarks of a socialist named Bartholomee. He 
was being examined by the congressional Labor 
Comunittee, 

Rartholomee was asked whether, if a man earned 
310,000, he should not be paid that amount. 

The answer was, “Certainly.” 

“Then, supposing a man earns 34,000, is he to be 
paid that amount? 

“Certainly,” again said Bartholomee. 

“Then supposing that the man that earns $10,000 
doesn’t ee but 34,000, what is he to do with the 
other 86 Zs 

“Divide it up between the different co-operative 
societies,” answered Bartholomee. 

“Then,” said the committeeman, “if he is to give 
up $6,000, what is the use of his trying to earn $10,- 
What would be the advantage of his being 





| more skilled, and being allowed more pay for per- 


| no answer. 


' 


| smoky bye and the fjelds. 


“Your countenance is like the moon when she | 





walks in brightness, wherefore I do not prognost 
defeat, for ‘the quality of mercy is not strained; it 
droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven;’ and I 
commit myself with confidence 
gracious recommendations.” 


to your ladyship’s 


“A little learning” is in their case a dangerous | 
thing. 
cca sane nace 


ABSENT-MINDED. 

Mr. Richard Riker, the Recorder of New York 
City, some fifty years ago, was a polite 
minded man. He 
his good nature 
waggish lawyer who also knew his habit of absent- 
mindedness. 

The recorder would sign papers for the lawyers at 
all hours, and that, too, without ooking at them, ex- 
cept on rare occasions. He trusted in their honesty. 
The 
would procure Mr. Riker’s signature to an order 
committing himself to jail. The order was taken to 
the recorder, who put his signature to a mittimus 
ordering the sheriff of the city and county of New 
York to commit Richard Riker, Esq., Recorder, to 
the common jail. 

Mr. Riker was in the habit of visiting his mother 
every night, and of walking bareheaded, holding his 
hat in his hand. One snowy night, a watchman ob- 
served the recorder returning from his mother’s 
house. His head was bowed as if in deep thought. 

Suddenly he ran against a pump-handle. (In those 


but absent- 
was always ready to oblige, and 
Was once 


waggish lawyer made a small wager that i 7 : 
esis : , ager that he | it; [ examined it carefully. | 


ate | 


ilization. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| some for and others against its truthfulness as an in- | 


taken advantage of by a} 


‘lays pumps were common in all the streets.) ‘Think- 


forming more or better work?’ Bartholomee had 


—-— - — -+@e-- | 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME. | 
Goldsmith’s familiar lines describe the traveller to 
whom— 





“Every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms.” 
In the case of the people of bleak Lapland, this love | 
of country is exceptionally strong. 


tarely do any | 


| of them leave home, and if they do, they are never | 
| happy until they return. 


“Tf it had snow and rein- | 
said a poor Lapp to one who pictured | 
to him the beauties of a Southern climate, “what a | 
pleasant place it would be to live.” A Northern | 
tourist tells of a Frenchman who fell in love with a 
Lapland girl. 

The girl returned his love, and he married her, 
took her to France, had her educated and civilized. 

She tried to make him a good wife, but she was 
never content, always longing to go back to the 
Silk dresses had no charm 
for her compared with the pesk and the bullinger. 
At last her husband died, and then, collecting all the 
»sroperty he had left her, she hastened back to Lap- 
oan, and investing her money in reindee 
her ancient dress and habits. Here, it is said, 
lived happy and respected, and never once looked 
back with regret on the delights of our boasted civ- 


deer moss,’ 





—— <i 


RANDOLPH’S VIEW OF THE BIBLE. 





Conspicuous in John Randolph's library was a 
family Bible. Surrounding it were many books, | 


' 
spired revelation. One day Mr. Randolph had a) 
clergyman as his guest, and the family Bible becaine | 


a topic of conversation. The eccentric orator said: 


og was raised by a pious mother (God bless her | 
memory!), who taught me the Christian religion in | 
all its requirements. But alas! I grew up an infidel, 
—if not an infidel complete, yet a decided deist. 

“But when I became a man, in this as well as in 
political and all other matters, I resolved to examn- | 
ine for myself, and never to pin my faith to any other | 
man’s sleeve. Sol bought that Bible; I pored over 


“T sought and procured those books for and 
against: and when my labors were ended, I came to 
this irresistible conclusion: The Bible is true. It 
would have been as easy for a mole to have written 
Sir Isaac Newton's treatise on Optics as for unin- | 
spired men to have written the Bible.” 


lac ec ecliemesse 

AN HONORABLE 

Real tenderness for a parent’s memory has a good 

example in the solicitude of a surviving child to re- 

move any charge against it. A writer from Middle- 
town, N. Y., says: 


Richard Hay was a conductor on the Erie Railway 


| examined, and the account found. 


| You don’t want to be dolts all your life; 


| see Alps, you'll know them’s mountains; when you 


| “They spoke that piece pretty well!” 


| more lightly of their woes. 


| we give 


| Consists of a box containing 1 quire ordinary paper and 
| envelopes to match. 


SON. | 


some thirty years ago. He went away with his fam- 
ily, and there was a charge of $21 against him on the 
books of Zinah Kellogg, then a merchant of this 
swage’ Hay had a son William, tive years old. A 
ew days ago a stranger appeared in Middletown, 
and inquired for the store of Zinah Kellogg, who 
had long been out of business. His son, John N., 
was his successor. The stranger went to J. X. Kel- 
logg’s store. “TI want to pay Richard Hay’s bill,’ 
said the stranger. The storekeeper couldn’ t tind any 
account on his books against Richard Hay. The 
str: unger then said that the bill had been standing 
since 1847. The old books of Zinah Kellogg were 
The visitor was 
the son of Richard Hay, who was five years old when 
his father moved away. He had come from Phila- 
delphia on purpose to pay the bill, having learned 
that his father had left such an one unpaid. The 
bill, with interest, amounted to $58 80, and was paid. 


“2 . 
SOME SCHOOL VISITORS. 
School-teachers meet some funny characters* in 
“backwoods” comuittee-men. One writes to the 
National Journal of Education some of her experi- 
ences with them in a frontier State. 





One of these worthies entered the school-room, 
and as he found the geography class up for recita- 
tion, took occasion to expatiate upon the benefits 
necruing from the study of this branch in this wise: 

“Yes, children, it does you good to know things. 
but when 
you see things, you want to know * em. When you 
see Apennines, you'll know them’s mountains; and 
when you see Dardanelles, you'll know them’s moun- 
tains.” 

In discussing the question of music in the public 
schools, one remarked blandly to me that he “should 
as soon think of sending a hog to dancing-school as 
his children to learn to sing in one of them!” 

Another stood with his hat on his head, and his 
two hands plunged to the depths of his pockets, 
while listening to the repeating of the beautiful 
Twenty-Third Psalm by the children, and when they 
were through with it, remarked, with a pleased air, 


© ———_~+or-—__-——- 
A GENTLEMAN. 

The late William B. Ogden, of Chicago, is thus 
spoken of by Bishop Clarkson in a paper read before 
the Historical Society of that city: 

“When he was crowded with business enough to 
weigh down half a dozen common men, and when 
people were waiting to confer with him on import- 
ant interests, | have known him to leave it all, in 
order to carry a bunch of tlowers from his conserva- 
tory toan invalid neighbor, or to stop at the door of 
afriend to inquire after a sick child. There was 
about him always a true considerateness for others, 
a toleration for their opinions, a gentleness toward 
their weaknesses, a willingness to listen to their | 
grievances, andac heerfulness that made them think | 
These were the qualities 
that made him so true a friend and so valuable a 
neighbor.” 
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For the Companion. 


PRINCE AND PEASANT. 


orgeous pile within a city’s splendor, 

hite marble and bright gold, 

Enshrines a memory, faithful, fond and tender 
As heart can ever hold. 

A noble prince, wise man and faithful lover 
Is mourned with grief sincere, 

And thus the nation strives to do him honor 

Who lives no longer here. 


A 


Beyond the city stands a mighty palace, 
On Windsor’s stately hills, 

Where sorrow holds to widowed lips the chalice 
Which Death, unsparing, fills. 

And though a queen, she mourns with woman’s weeping, 
Uncomforted, alone, 





For hii who lies at rest in royal keeping 
Beneath the costly stone. 


Across the sea, in quiet country hiding, 
Alone with birds and bees 

Another “Albert” sleeps in pe 
Beneath the blossoming trees; | 

No gold and marble temple raised above him, 
Only a simple stone 

To tell of one true heart that lives to love him, 
And bears its grief alone. 









His name, scarce known in life and lost in dying, 
Is one men never speak; 

That hidden grave where he in peace is lying, 

8 one they never seek, 

While she who cares is left to woman's caring, 
Forsaken and alone; 

Her sadness, solitude, no true heart sharing, 
To make it less her own. 

O human hearts that ache with anguished longing! 
O eyes grown dim with tears! 

You know the fellowship of grief belonging 
To mourners through the years. 

To crowned queen as wellas lowly woman 
Comes loss as well as love, 

And grief of both leads upward from the human 
To the Divine above. Cc. B. LeRow. 


+o ~ 
For the Companion. 
TOB, THE AXEMAN. 

What the gift expresses, not its costliness, 
makes it acceptable. A Divine listener noted the 
melody of a widow's two mites, as she gently 
dropped them into ‘“‘the treasury,’ rather than 





the rattling of the rich men’s money. 

As with gifts, so is it with service to God. | 
What it expresses of love, rather than what it | 
does, makes it grateful to Him. The “willing | 
mind”’ gives worthiness to the slightest service. | 

Some thirty or forty years ago, there lived on | 
one of the Sandwich Islands a native named | 
Tob. The island chiefs hired him to murder | 
those obnoxious to them. He was merciless, 
and would kill a man as indifferently as he would | 
slay a wild beast. 
and. 

One day, a missionary visited the island, and | 
preached of a Divine Master, and declared that | 
in His service was forgiveness of sin and salva- | 
tion from sin. The murderer was among the 
first to heed and accept the good news, _ Its| 
effect on him was manifested at once. His un- | 
usual gentleness and his desire to serve his 
newly-found Master astonished those who had 
thought him possessed by evil spirits. | 

Tob was ignorant and destitute. But he had | 
two talents; he was handy with his axe, and men | 
used to listen when he talked. He determined | 
to serve his Master with what he had. | 

A few miles from Tob’s hut was a dilapidated 
grass-house, in which the people, rescued from | 
heathenism, used to meet to pray. Many of | 
them, however, had gone back to their idols, and | 
the place of prayer was deserted. | 

Tob took his axe and went among them, Ex-| 
horting and praying from hut to hut, he gathered | 


the people into the old grass-house. The meet- | 


ings were frequent, and men and women flung | 
away their idols. 

“You need a larger house, 
low me.” 

Shouldering his axe, he led them to the moun- 
tains. They cut down timber and carried it on 
their shoulders to the shore, where, under Tob’s 
direction, & commodious and attractive prayer- 
house was speedily built. 

The zealous old man then went to a village 
further off, whose prayer-house had also fallen 
into decay. In a few months, his zeal had erect- 
ed there a neat, grass-covered chapel, in which 
the people regularly assembled to worship God. | 

Another village then claimed the services of | 
this devoted axeman, In that, too, he built al 
house unto his Lord. When he saw the people | 
regularly gathering there for prayer and praise, | 
Tob, again shouldering his axe, went a long | 
journey over the mountains to visit another vil- | 
lage, which ended his services in chapel-building. | 

Tob, like the poor widow, had only two mites. | 
His axe and his gift of speech were his all. But | 
with these he did what he could,—that is, he 
built four prayer-houses and his Master filled 
them with worshippers. | 

What made this heathen man so zealous with | 


‘Tob was the terror of the isl- 


”" said Tob, “Fol- 


| rabbits and unsuspecting birds, 





his axe? He loved Christ his Lord, and that was | 
all he had by which to express his love. | 


es | 





~o 


HOW CHAFFING WAS MET. | 
At the rifle-grounds, Wimbledon, England, the | 
most aristocratic range for amateur shooting is | 
that known as the running-deer range. Not long 
since, one of two or three young fellows, who | 
were in the habit of putting on airs when an out- | 
sider shot at their favorite range, and ‘‘chaffing’”’ 
him, were quietly punished. 





As one of them was shooting, a very respecta- 
ble-looking, middle-aged man, evidently dressed 
in his best, came down to the range and watched | 
the shooting with great interest; at length, as | 
the shooter was doing very badly, he said, qui- | 
etly,— | 

“Mim more forrud, sir.’’ | 

‘‘Halloo,’’ says the performer, ‘‘can you shoot? | 
Do you know anything about it?’ 

The man civilly said he thought he did. 

“Well, then,”’ says the other, ‘‘I will stand you 
a gun and these tive tickets, so that you may | 
try your hand.” 

Then rushing off to the other end of the butt, | 
he says to his friend, ‘Such a lark, Harris! I’ve 
got an old fellow who thinks he can shoot, and 
stood him tickets and a gun. Come and see the 
old fogy,—looks like a butcher. Dare say he 
has won half a pig at Christmas at Hendon.” 

So down both of them came to see the man | 
verform, and took pains to tell all their lady 
riends of the fun. The man took his place, and | 
the deer was started. He fired rapidly, before 
the deer had got half-way across, and hit it in 
the head. | 

Says Harris, “What a fluke! L tell you what, 





old chap, ['ll give you ten shillings every time | 
you make a bull’s-eye, if you'll give me half-a- 
crown when you hit the haunch.”’ 

‘The man said he did not mind doing it, and a 
bystander, who had noticed the shot, and had | 
seen that he had aimed at the head, quietly | 
pointed out the part to be hit to score a bull’s- | 
eye. 

“The long and short of it was that out of his | 
four shots, two were bull’s-eyes, and the other 
two close up. The man rose and pocketed his | 
£1, and civilly thanked the two young men, who | 
looked thoroughly sold, and were awfully put | 
out at being so taken in, and so publicly, too. 

Just as the man was leaving the range, a 
hearty-looking old gentleman called out, ““Why, | 
you here, James?” 

The man said, ‘Yes, my lord; knew you had 
come down here, and wanted to see you about 
the game, and then thought I'd like a look at 
this here.”’ 

And he then told his master the story, to the 
old gentleman’s great amusement, who then 


| went on to the range and told the officer there, | 


to his great amusement also, and the two young 
men, to their great disgust, that the supposed 
“butcher,” out for a holiday, was his head | 
keeper, and one of the best shots at deer in the | 
kingdom. | 
The two fellows’ faces were a sight, and they | 
have been uncommonly shy of chatting or baiting | 
any stranger at the range ever since.—London | 
Society. | 
oe | 

HUNTING A PRAIRIE WOLF. | 

A correspondent of Forest and Stream, living | 
on the plains, started out one day to find his | 
Texas mare, which had been running with a| 
herd of ponies on a neighboring ranch. What | 
came of the search, he thus graphically narrates: | 
“I was accompanied on the expedition by George 
——, the ranchman himself, lariat in hand, 
: . | 

mounted on a large horse, while I rode a favorite 
broncho. | 





“After an hour's search, travelling together, | 
and failing to find the band we were after, we | 
determined to separate, taking a wider range, 
but keeping within sight. George was followed | 
by Bruno, the ranch dog, of well-known prowess 
and courage, and Ponto, the pointer, was at- 
tached, as usual, to me. 

“When we were perhaps a mile apart, I no- 
ticed George on the summit of a divide, making 
frantic gesticulations, which meant that I should 
come over there, and I concluded that he had | 
found the horses in the little valley beyond. | 

“Getting near enough to hear his voice, I could | 
distinguish the words, — 

**A wolf! Let’s go for him!’ 

“And away he went pell-mell at a break-neck 
speed down the gentle slope of the hill. When | 
I reached the top of the divide, I could see the 
cayote a mile away, and the ranchero after him, 
going like the wind. 

“With Ponto, Lat once joined in, eager for the | 
fray. The cayote was at first not certain wheth- | 
er he was the object of this strange proceeding 
or not, but dogs and horses were gaining on him, 
and there was soon no alternative but to go. 

“The tables, for once, were turned. Hereto- 
fore he had been the pursuer of unoffending jack | 
Now he had a | 
chance to know how it was himself,—to realize 
what it is to be pursued by an avenging Neme- 
sis. Away he went, like a hound unleashed. 

“In ten minutes the dogs were up with him, | 
and we struck the spurs in deep, cheering them 
on by our shouting and driving, trying to get the 
wolf at bay. 

“To our astonishment, however, the ranch 
dog stopped when the wolf did; refused to tackle 
him, and turned away in apparent disgust. 

‘Ponto wanted to attack, but was afraid of 
the ugly teeth snapping at him, and the cayote, 
taking advantage of the singular turn affairs had 
taken, struck out again, and boldly, for free- 
dom. 

‘We were too near a capture to give it up so, 
and again urged the dogs to a renewal of the 
contest. In the meantime the cayove rose a lit- 





tle divide near by, and disappeared into one of 
his dens, and we thought the fellow had out- 
witted us at last. 

“An examination of the premises, however, 
revealed the fact that he was not far in, and 
Bruno, as if to reinstate himself in our good 
graces, offered to go in and pull him out. 

“And in he went. Then there was a fight in- 
side, a horrible medley of snarling and growling 
and snapping, when suddenly the dog came out, 
dragging the wolf after him. 

“In the meantime I had alighted, and ob- 
tained a board, as a weapon, from a claim shanty 
near by, and was determined to help the dogs 
some way. 

“In the light again, Bruno let go his hold, and 
would have nothing more to do with his distant 
relative. 

“Finally George got the lariat over the wolf’s 
head, and reduced him to quietude,—a condi- 
tion from which he would never more rise to 
organize a partnership and gather rabbits on 
shares.”’ 

———___ +e ——__—____—_- 


For the Companion, 


WILD ASTER-BLOOMS. 


While all the fields were bright and rich 
With golden-rod, there crept along, 
By every roadway, hedge and ditch, 
A modest white and purple throng 
Of blossoms. Oh the aster-bloom! 
Its purple not the royal tint 
Companioned with the sword and plume, 
Its white less bright than diamond gknt 
Of coronet on queenly brow; 
But less pretentious colors, found 
When Nature chooses to endow, 
Not all her princely clans renowned, 
But humble folk whose tastes are ’tween 
The garish glare and cultured sheen. 





O aster-blooms! ye cluster so 
In quaint fence-corners, and in rifts 
Of hedges, that a dream of snow 
e seem; soft, dainty drifts 
Of shining snow, from distance viewed; 
Of snow that soon shall gather there, 
When winds shall grow more stern and rude, 
And skies in azure tints less fair. 
But not till lower, lower still, 
The sun shall swing through southern skies, 
And over every northern hill 
Shall g'ance in less distinctive guise, 
And tiny trees at noonday cast 
Such lengthened shadows, as those vast 
And century-aged failed to throw 
*Neath June’s high sun long weeks ago. 
EARL MARBLE. 











lala 
SWEARING AN IRISH VOTER. 
An Irish election in the days when O’Connell 
and his sons were agitating the island was both 
exciting and humorous. Mr. John O’Connell 
describes, in his ‘‘Parliamentary Experiences,”’ 
the following scene, wherein the actors are the 


, sheriff's deputy, presiding at the voting-booth, 
| his clerk, the election agents, and a funny Irish 


voter. The Irishman had come up to the booth 
to register his vote,—voting in the Three King- 
doms is by word of mouth and not by ballot,— 
and the clerk is administering to him the requis- 
ite oath. 


Clerk—Now repeat the words after me, “‘I, 
Patrick O’Shaughnessy,’’— 
Voter—Yis, that’s me. 
Deputy—That won't do, voter. 
exactly as the clerk says. 
Voter—Yes, Your Honor, I will, sir. 
Clerk—“T, Patrick O’ Shaughnessy, do swear’ — 
Voter—Yis, I do. 
Clerk—Come, come, you stupid fellow, repeat 
the words after me, “I, Patrick O’Shaughnessy, 
do swear that Lam the same Patrick O’Shaugh- 


You must say 


| nessy whose name appears in this certificate.’ 


Voter—That I am,—the same,—arrah! to be 
sure lam! Who else could I be? Is it wanting 
to make game of me you are? 

Deputy—Come, come, voter, I'll send you off 
if you don’t do as you’ re bid. 

Voter—Well, sure I will, sir,—‘‘that I am the 
same,’’ ete. Will that plaze ye? 

Clerk—Silence, sir! ‘‘And that I have not 
voted before at this election.”’ 

a not a vote! You know that your- 
self. 

Clerk—‘“‘That I have not received anything, 
nor has any one in trust for me.” 

Voter—No, the dickens a hap’orth, nor any 
one for me, aither! Troth, if I was going to sell 
my conscience that way, it’s little I'd thrust to 
another to resave the valley for me! 

At length the mayen clerk got through with 
the oath, and the man was kissing the Bible, 
when up jumped the opposing election-agent, an 
attorney. 

“The voter does not kiss fair! 
humb instead of the book.” 

“Kiss my thumb, indeed!’’ exclaimed the in- 
dignant voter. “Kiss your granny! If you only 


He kissed his 


| said yer prayers this mornin’ as surely as I kissed 


the book, the ould boy below wouldn’t have the 
howld of yer soul that he has, Misther Attorney!” 

Amid shouts of laughter, the vote is recorded, 
and the voter slips away, satisfied with answer- 
ing a lawyer and creating a hubbub. 


~+2> 
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WHY HE CHOSE HER. 

The young man about selecting a partner for 
life will have opportunities enough to test a 
young lady’s principles as well as her sentiments 
and accomplishments. He is fortunate who in- 
forms himself as quietly and wisely as this one 
did. The American Baptist tells the following 
good story, which we commend to our young 
female readers, and males also: 





“Where did you first meet with your bride?” 
I said to a young friend of mine who had invited 
me to his wedding. 

His reply was, ‘A year ago, I was one of a 
large dinner-party of ladies and gentlemen, at 
which a young lady was noticed not to drink any 
wine, Our host observed it, and said,— : 





‘‘A glass of wine with you, miss?” 

“Excuse me, sir,’’ said she. 

“What! Are youateetotaler? What! 
we a teetotaler here? Ha, ha! 
never drink wine?” 

“Never, sir.” 

‘Why not?” 

“From principle, sir.’’ 

Nothing more was said. Her decision of char- 
acter deeply impressed me. I sought an intro- 
duction to her, satisfied that one of her princi- 
ples would make mea good companion. I be- 
came a teetotaler myself, and now she has just 
become my wife. That's why I married her.’’ 

Our friend was right. Such a young lady will 
make a fine woman. Would there were more 
like her. 


Have 
Why, do you 


+o 
CONDITIONS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


The conditions of successful authorship is the 
theme of a suggestive letter by ‘‘Laiens,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Union. These conditions 
are stated to be three in number. First, The 
possession of something to say that is worth say- 
ing. Second, Ability to say it in a way to at- 
tract attention. Third, The gift of the broad 
sympathy which brings the author into direct 
contact with living hearts and minds. On the 
second condition, the art of putting things, 
‘“‘Laiens” comments as follows: 


I repeat, the art of putting things is distinct- 
ively an art; it is not a gift. It is acquired only 
by long and assiduous and patient study. It 
presupposes a thorough knowledge of grammar 
—not merely the conventional rules of English 
grammar, but the generic principles of univer- 
sal grammar. 

It necessitates an understanding of the general 
principles of rhetoric. It requires thorough fa- 
miliarity with the best of classic writers, at least 
of England and America. 

It involves the culture of the imagination, that 
truth may be seen, and therefore may be pre- 
sented in pictorial forms. 

If you want to be a writer you must study the 
art of writing, just as, if you want to be a musi- 
cian, you must study the art of music. 

If you want to bea poet you must study Chau- 
cer, and Dryden, and Milton, and Shakespeare, 
and Tennyson, and Wordsworth, and our own 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant and Lowell. 

If you desire to be a historian you must steep 
yourself in Hume, Macaulay, Froude, Green and 
our own Prescott and Irving. 

If you want to be an essayist you must be fa- 
miliar with the classic essayists, from the Eng- 
lish Addison to the American George William 
Curtis. 

The best authors have gone unconsciously 
through this training. They have lived in the 
best literary society, and so have caught its 
spirit. 

They have learned to write as the birds learn 
to sing, who live in the midst of the singers and 
imbibe the art of song. But in one way or an- 
other they have all done it. 

A boy cannot swing a scythe till he has worked 
for awhile with the mowers. But aspiring au- 
thors expect to wield the pen with neither an un- 
derstanding of the principles nor a practice in 
the art of authorship. 


—~+>_—__—_—_- 
WALL STREET WRECKS. 


Wall Street is the stock gambling street of 
New York. It is a short street, and outsiders 
are prone to look upon it as Me “short cut” to 
wealth. Those who have walked up and down 
its pavements, stopping now and then to do busi- 
ness, say that, short as it is, there are few 
streets in the world from which a man can carry 
away so much experience and so little money. 
A writer in the Christian Union says the street is 
lined with wrecks and grim skeletons. Some of 
these he points out and tells their history. 


There was a bank clerk in an interior town 
who made thirty thousand dollars in successive 
strokes. Then he offered himself to a fair young 
girl, and promised her the rarest of bridal gifts, 
and put the whole of his money in the street. 

The market turned, his stocks plunged down- 
ward, his brokers sold him out, his money was 
all gone, he was hopelessly involved, and his 
troubles made him insane. 

During the exciting days of the war, a man 
with a little capital came into the street. He 
was cool, cautious, and successful. He deter- 
mined to make $250,000, and then quit the street 
forever. 

He made $249,500,—just $500 short of the full 
amount of his ambition. One little turn more to 
make that missing #500, and then he would be 
done with speculating. 

Ah! that one little turn! He made it, found 
himself on the wrong side of the market, and 
made large ventures to repair his losses. 

Still the market went against him, and in le:s 
than thirty days he lost all he had, and thirty 
thousand dollars of borrowed money besides: 
lost all hope for the future, and in less than an- 
other month more died a heart-broken man, in 
an attic room of a wretched tenement house,—a 
Wall Street wreck. 

Not many years ago, a young man of ability 
occupied an important position in a prominent 
house. His character was unexceptionable. 

While at a national meeting of Christian asso- 
ciations, in which he took a conspicuous part, 
telegraph wires were flashing the intelligence 
that he was a defauiter toa large amount. 

What was the cause? Early he had indulged 


in a little stock speculation: took from the firm 
a little money to regain his loss by another ven- 
ture; his ventures continued disastrous, and his 
career ended as a Wali Street wreck. 
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Cut, cot, cut, ca-dive-cot, 
Come and see what /’ve got! 
Come here, Chanticleer, my dear, 
Come and see what /’ve got! 
In this nice new clover nest, 
Underneath my speckled breast, 
Thirteen eggs as white as snow; 
In each one a chick will grow, 
Oh! my heart will overflow, 
Cut, cot, cut, ca-dive-cot ------ kluck! 
HE. 
Court, cut, court, ca—di—court! 
Cackling is not my forte. 
Biddy, such a noise you make, 
My red comb begins to ache; 
Must a fuss like this be made 
Every time an egg is laid? 
Biddy, let me crow for you— 
Cook-a-doodle-doodle-do! 
I am lord and master too! 
Cook-a-diddle, daddle-do - ---kur-r-r! 
SIMEON TUCKER CLARK. 
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For the Companion. 


| pick up mine pretzel mit his tail, Can I have | don’t know zactly where the fire is; and you and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


the other leading him, and a troop of boys fol-| Cally spied it, and settled the matter in his 
lowing him at a safe distance, he was marched own mind atonce. ‘There's the fire, Dumpey!"’ 
back to the circus tent again to finish the per-| he called, in excited tones. ‘‘O, justlook! Let’s 
formance. | hurry!’ And he dragged along, in his haste, 
Hans’ mother, quietly sewing in her kitchen, | the chubby figure. 
was not a little astonished when her son burst; ‘Just see what a smoke! Guess they'll have 
in with, ‘‘O moder! the eflant came to see me, | to work pretty hard to put that out. They don’t 
he did; and he shtep on one of mine bugs, and | get here pretty quick, seems to me. Guess they 


anudder?”’ 
And this is the true story of how Hans saw the 
elephant. AUNT JESSIE. 


—— oo — 


me’ll have to put it out, Dumpey.”’ 

“Yes, me’ll put it out,’? echoed Dumpey, as 
they crawled through the fence; and spying a 
watering-pot which had been left standing near, 
and finding it too heavy to lift, she commenced 

A SONG OF THE YEAR. ladling out the water with the old iron spoon, 
With roar of trumpet and bugle blast, which she had held tightly in her hand all the 

A giant comes from the North; way. 

With snow-white pennons and glistening spears, Cally, stimulated by her example, and finding 

To battle he marches forth. a ciam-shell among the treasures of his pocket, 
commenced dipping up the water and pouring it 
upon the fire. 

It was pretty slow work, but they persevered 
for some time, encouraging each other mean- 
while with their remarks, “It’s pretty hard 
work, Dumpey,”’ said Cally, ‘‘but ’twould have 
been drefful to have had my rocking-horse and 
all the whole city burned up.” 

“Yes, drefful!’’ repeated Dumpey, who was 
always Cally’s echo; ‘‘and my little bantam 
hen!’ And excited by the thought of such a 
calamity, she tipped the watering-pot too much 
one side, and splash went its whole contents 
along the ground, 
“There, now!”’ cried Cally in anger, ‘‘you’ve 
went and spilled all that water, and we can’t put 


For the Companion. 


Dire havoc he works with his icy breath, 
And the green earth pales with fear; 

While his heralds shout, ‘‘Long live the king! 
King Winter, who rules the year!” 


But hark! from the East and West he hears 
A murmur of rippling rills; 

And a helmeted warrior and blue-eyed maid 
Come speeding over the hills. 





HOW HANS SAW THE ELEPHANT. 

There was great excitement among the boys 
in Eastwood, for a circus was coming to town 
that morning, and every boy who could possibly 
raise twenty-five cents, and get permission, was 
going. 

They had talked of nothing eise for a week, 
and it had seemed to them that the day would 
never come. 

But it had, and at an early hour the boys 
trooped off to High Street, to see the wagons, 
and hear the music, and get glimpses, whenever 
they could, of the animals in cages. 

The old elephant could not be hidden in a 
cage, and the boys all voted him the greatest 
wonder of all, with his big fiapping ears and 
swinging trunk. 

One little fellow in Eastwood could not go,— 
little Hans, a German boy. He did feel dread- 
fully disappointed. 
from the big boys that he was nearly wild to see 
an elephant. 

But Hans’ mother thought he was too small to 


go without her, and she could not leave her | 
work; so, after a few very salt tears, the little | 


boy brightened up, and concluded to make the 
best of it. 

He almost forgot his disappointment after din- 
ner, for his mother gave him a pretzel, and let 
him borrow her big wooden spoun. So he sal- 
lied forth into the street in front of the house, 
and began to dig a well. 

He had just begun to eat his pretzel when he 
spied two tumble-bugs coming up out of a hole 
close by. Breaking off a bit of his lunch, he 
dropped it right in their path, and they at once 
seized it and began to roll it home. 

Hans laid down spoon and cake to watch 
them, 
how one bug would roll the, load almost over 
with his front feet, and then, turning round, 
would push with his hind ones till he was tired, 
when the other would take his turn. 

Hans thought it was very funny, and watched 
them till, just as they were ready for one last 
push, which would send their load down into the 
hole, and he was holding his breath to see it 
plunge, a black cloud seemed to pass over the 
sun, and looking up, the terrified child saw not 
a cloud, but a great creature with flapping ears, 
standing right over him! 

With one scream and two bounds, he landed 
on the top of a high board fence. It is the great- 
est wonder that he did not drop down in fright, 
for there stood Mr. Elephant, looking gravely at 
him. 

Hans did not have tite to ask him whether 
he came to watch the tumble-bugs, or to let a 
little boy have a look at him who could not go tc 
the circus, for just then two men came along 
with red caps on their heads and long spears in 
their hands. 

Mr. Elephant was acquainted with them, so, 


without waiting to say good-by to the little boy | 


He had heard such stories | 


He sat down flat on the ground, seeing | 


out the fire; and I guess your bantam will be 
burned up first thing.’’ 

“IT don’t care,’’ replied Dumpey, vexed at his 
cross words. “I’m drefful tired, and it’s most 
supper-time, and we’re going to have berry short- 
cake for supper, and I spect likely my mother 
wants me now. Me was going to bring you a piece, 
but you're so cross!” 

Cally’s temper was not proof against the dou- 
ble argument of love for berry-cake and love for 


























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
HIDDEN ADVICE. 
COne word in each line.) 
Shall I venture to give my opinion free? 
Now I think of it more, Mr. R, 
In tragedy, you reach the highest degree, 
But in comedy, fall below par. 
2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUMS. 
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1, Why do we know that these picture peddlers 
differ in opinion? 
2. What part of a house does each represent? 
3. Why is it sorrowful to look at their pictures? 
W. T. 0. 
3. 





| Dumpey. He didn’t like to yield at once,—it 
| seemed too unmanly; but looking down the 
street, he espied a policeman coming up the 
sidewalk, and turning to Dumpey, he said, 
“Guess we'll bof go home. 


faithful iron spoon, they turned their steps 
homeward. 

Seated at the tea-table, enjoying the generous 
slice of berry-cake Dumpey’s mother had sent 
in, Cally’s mamma suddenly asked him, ‘‘Where 





Away flies Winter; the broken ranks 
Of his army no help can bring; 

And the sleeping beauties, by Winter charmed, 
Are waked by the kiss of Spring! 


posed you were in the back-yard with Tom until 
| just at tea-time, when I couldn't find you.” 

“Oh, ’'ve went to the fire, mamma! Didn't 
you hear the bell when Tom went?” he asked, 
excitedly. 

“You don’t mean, Tom,” said mamma, turn- 
ing pale, ‘‘that you took that baby down street 
to the fire!” 


With a gentle rustle the grasses wave, 
As the soft wind from the South 
Breathes over the meadow a greeting sweet 
From a baby’s rosy mouth. 


But even fair Summer grows old; and to-day 
The forests are doffing their green, 


And flinging out banners of scarlet and gold, (hen: sade easton Gams “but aehenss 
In honor of Autumn, their queen! sai oo ae : 


MARION Mitcuett. | ¢#me home, I saw him and Dumpey watching 

Look sharp, young readers, and find in this pict- | the little blaze that was left of Mr. Brown’s bon- 
ure the faces of the four winds. fire, and 1’— 

“*Twasn’t a little blaze,”’ interrupted Cally; 

For the Companion. “and I aint a baby. “Twas = great big bright 

‘HOW THEY WENT TO THE FIRE. fire, tallas me. And I guess if me and Dumpey 


| z hadn't poured on water, you'd all been burned 
Clang, clang, clang! sounded the fire-bell. up. We poured on ever so many Spoonfuls,— 


| Clang, clang, clang! it repeated, and before six, eight, more’n leventy hundred, I guess; 
| the echo had died away, brother Tom had leaped | »any’s fifteen, I should fink.” 

| from the hammock in which he had been lazily | Then there was a general laugh as Cally fin- 
rocking, seized his cap, and was off down the | ished his story of the fire, but he was too sleepy 
| Street on his way to the fire. to mind it, and believes to this day that if it had 
not been for himself and Dumpey, ‘‘all the city 


| ‘‘Now he’s gone, and didn’t took me!”’ sighed 
Cally. “Too bad us mens can’t bof go and see} and her bantam would have been burned up.” 
KATE, 


— = 





the fire. Let’s go, will you, Dumpey?’ he 
called to his little playmate across the yard. 

She was a little dumpling roly-poly of a figure, 
just now encased in a large brown gingham 
apron, busily digging in the dirt with anold iron| Only two or three inches; that was all. If 
| spoon to make mud-pies. the switchman had moved the track only that 

“Yes, me’ll go,”” she answered, always ready | little distance, all would have been right. But 
to follow at Cally’s call; and brushing back her | he forgot; and the train that was passing the sta- 
tangled hair with a pair of very dirty hands that | tion ran furiously into the heavy freight-cars, 
left all sorts of muddy figures traced upon her | and dashed itself to pieces. 
moist face, and grasping the old iron spoon “What was the cause?’ everybody asked 
| firmly in one hand, she placed the other trust-| when the news of the great accident spread 
| ingly in Cally’s, and they ran out the gate and | about town. 
| up the street, ‘‘to see the fire.’’ “O! a switch was out of place,’’ was the an- 

Just around the corner a little way, Mr. Brown | swer. ‘The switchman was careless. Perhaps 
had been raking the waste brush and weeds off | he was drunk.”’ 
| his garden into a large bonfire. How true it is, as Solomon said, ‘‘There is a 
It had blazed, and snapped, and crackled fu-| time for every thing’! If we do not attend to it 


—_—_—__+o+—____—_- 


DO THINGS IN TIME. 











perched on the fence, he picked up the rest of | riously, till its strength was almost spent; and | in time, it is just as bad as not to do it at all. 


the pretzel with the end of his long trunk (I} now it lay a smouldering heap, with here and 


presume he found it atough morsel), and started 
off in a hurr... 


It was of no use, In a few minutes he was| ing up its volume of smoke, that, rising slowly | patience?’ 
Captured, and with one man on his back, and like a soft gray cloud, faded away in the distance. 


| there a little flame dancing upward as it caught ie 


| hold of a stray twig not yet consumed, and send- A LITTLE girl in Scotland was asked, ‘What is 


After a moment's thought she said, 
“Tt is, wait a wee bit, and dinna get tired.” 





The meliceman is | perfectly, here it 
coming, and I s’pose he can take care of it now.” | “iseretion, uncle; 


have you been all the afternoon, Cally? I sup-| 


LETTER CONTAINING FIFTEEN BURIED CITIES. 
(They are buried ina new way. How, is for you to find 


Dearest and now best Uncle Robert Young,—Now 
every word you openly read, knowing my easy mood 
script surely always neutralizes 

», know you not? Every word 
openly read leaves ever another’s nearest secrets on 








And hand in hand, and still clinging to the | brazen exhibition. Rather lengthy introductory no- 
tions. 


Leaving off notions, dear old nice uncle, then I can 
apologize. Can I not call in next November at that 
immensely big office? 

Say to Olive Newton to remain east next Tuesday, 
or next Wednesday, as she has invitation, now 
| given, to Old Niblo’s annual leading ball. 

8 now you soon arrive near, forgive readily ab- 
| breviated niece’s correspondence. I shall come over 
soon; please remember it, now. ° 

Give friendly inquirers endless love, Dora. 


4. 





HIDDEN GEOGRAVHICAL NAMES, 








Find the names of these objects, write them down 
in the order in which they come, and then find five 


hidden geographical names. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
Briskly, my Jirst, from the west, 
Was bending the grass and the flowers; 
On the mountain the dark clouds, at rest, 
Betokened the coming of showers. 


OLIVER. 


My second, with bucket in hand, 
Came tripping out towards the well! 
The lowering horizon she scanned, 
And the smile from her countenance fell. 


“A storm, now, the breezes are blowing,” 
Said she, while turning my all. 
Which brought up the bucket o’erflowing— 
“Bad washing-day, if the rains fall.” 
SCHELL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, Constantine. 2, Herod. 3, Isabella. 4, Louis 
XVI. 5, Dido. 6, Richard III. 7, Elizabeth. 8, 
Napoleon. 9, Sardanapalus. 10, Charles IX. of 
France. 11, Og of Bashan. 12, Louisa of Prussia. 
13. Uzziah. 14, Mary Stuart. 15, Nero,—CHIL- 
DREN'S COLUMN. 

2. He is making 8 banquet (bank wet). 

3. Haw-thorn, School-craft, Cow-per, Hum-boldt. 

4. 1, B—era—T, Berat. 2, S—ere—S, Seres. 3, 
E—no=S, Enos. 4, B—ay—A, Baya. 5, B—use—O, 





seo. 
5. Mid-sum-mer-Night’s-Dream. 
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| ‘The harpooner’s line whizzed out from the boat 
until thirty-five fathoms had gone. Then there was 
a sudden stop. Some of the crew began to congrat- | 
ulate themselves on the death of the sword-tish, but | 
the harpooner cried out,— 

*Look out! He’s coming!” 

The sword-fish darted toward the bow of the boat 
direct. The crew backed water, but unavailingly. 
The sword of the fish pierced the thick oaken plank- 
ing of the boat as though it were tissue paper, and 
the boat careened until water poured in. | 

rhe harpooner escaped by jumping backward. 
With a hatchet he chopped off the part of the sword 
protruding through the side, and then he hacked the 
lish until it died. 

This flurry, strangely enough, had not dis turbed | 
the other sword-fish. The harpooner sent a har- | 
poon well home just behind its head, and after dart- 

The Supscrirrion Price of the Companron is 19g about and churning the water into a great ex- 
panse of foam, it died. 
~ > 





$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 





X ' ’ ss a . “Sais GEN. LEE’S SIMPLE TASTES. 
ew subseriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, | Gen, R. EB. Lee, commander of the Confederate 
luk Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit \ forces, had a strong dislike for all parade and cer- 
der is received by the Publishers for its discontinue | S : 4 € “ 
ice, aid all payment of arrearages is made, as re- | emony. Col. Taylor, a member of his staff, tells the 
quived by law. 


following anecdote, which illustrates the General's 
PAYMENT forthe Companion, wher rsent by mail, should 
be made in’ Money orders, Bank rafts. 


WHEN NEITHER OF THE-EB CAN BE PROCUKED, Send the 





simple tastes: 





One solitary tent constituted his headquarters 








rasttimad Pon anaes vate sion a poo tf a re= | camp; this served for the General and his aid, and 
ine ster letters whenever requested to do 80, ; ‘ 
: . . ees t . | when visitors were entertained, as actually occurred, 
RENEWALS. —Three weeks are required after receipt of | the General shared his blanket with his aid, turning 
we node o copeee Ox ate opposite Your name O8 | over those of the latter to his guest. 
’ jury eu " ' mead, Il ; a rT . . 7 i $ i v4 
, is dinner service was of tin—tin plates, tin cups, | 
bi ce . rs ” into 4 “e Mn teaggron ee ee | tin bowls, everything of tin—and consequently inde- } 
his paper topped. Ali arrearag ai cnabat too taki "| structible, and to the annoyance and disgust of the | 
Always give the name of the ~Office 1 to which your | subordinates, who sighed for porcelain, could not or 
! Your name cannot be found on our | Would not be lost. 





books unless this is done, Indeed, with the help of occasional additions, this 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | tin furniture continued to do service for several 
shows to what time your subseription is paid, campaigns, and it was only in the last year of the 
Phe courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- | War, While the army was around Petersburg, that a 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, | set of china was surreptitiously introduced into the 
aud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | baggage of the headquarters of the army. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | ‘This displaced for a time the chaste and elaborate 
MASON & ©O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | plate; but on resuming “light marching order,” at 
the time of the evacuation of Richmond and Peters- 
| burg, the china, which had been borrowed by, the 
EDUCATED NURSES. j staff, was returned; the tins were again produced, 
and did service until the surrender of the army, 
sich-room as | when they passed into the hands of individuals who 
She may help as much towards the | how preserve them as mementos of the great com- 
recovery of her patient; mander, 
for the patient’s general comfort, 








A good nurse is as important in the 
a physician. 


certainly she will do more 
) e = 


And yet many professional nurses are wholly unitit 
tor their responsible position. They : 


TO CLEANSE LACE, 
ire Without the Some of our readers who possess, either through 
requisite knowledge, tact, instinctive resources, and | inheritance 
delicate practical sympathy, that the sick-room re-! share 


quires. More than this, many of them are coarse, 


or by purchase, valuable laces, may not 
in the common opinion that the more yellow 
it looks, the better itis. To such the following di- 
ignorant, conceited, and positively mischievous, rections for cleaning lace may be serviceable: 
Some nurses do not hesitate to throw aside the Cover a pine board six by twelve inches with white 
flannel; wrap the.ace round it, basting both edges 
and in the case of carefully to the flannel; then, with a soft brush, and 
infants, how many of the little ones are quieted by suds made of white bony, cleanse the lace gently, 
: . snags : : : * | using fresh suds till the lace is clean. Rinse well; 
soothing nostrums whose chief ingredient is opium. | when nearly dry, brush it over with thin starch; 
when dry, press between two sheets of white paper. 
Or draw a stocking over a bottle, and baste the 
lace to that; put it into a kettle of cold suds made of 
| white soap and soft water. Bring to a boil, and 
price, and the supply will be forthcoming. when the lace is clean, rinse and dry, and stareh, as 
We suggest that many a female physician could | before. Laces should be handled very tenderly, and 
make a good place for herself in rural districts which when not hasted on flannel as shove, should be 
— oo : . carefully pulled in shape with the fingers, and ironed 
do not | on raed on the wrong sice 
ome extent, the two professions in her own person. | ace cleansing is one of the fine arts, and should 
Such, by oceasional free lectures to their own sex | ME¥C? he entrusted to clumsy or unskilled hands. 
Gold and silver lace may be cleansed by rubbing it 
on physiol with bread crumbs mixed with powder blue; dust 
great service, and magnify their office to their own | off the crumbs with a piece of flannel and brush it 
advantage. with a velvet brash. 


medicine left by a physician, or to administer it 
according to their own ecaprice; 


It is well that public opinion is growing stronger 
every year that nurses should be educated for their 


profession. Let such be in demand, at a good living 


upport a male physician, by combining, to 


ind hygiene, might do the community 


> 


MULE NATURE. “BABY’S GRAVE.” 
Any one of the “boys in blue’ who, during the There _— a baby funeral 2 Mount 9 o-.- 
» fos asa ; » wees | tery yesterday afternoon, There were but three 
lute war, had aught to do with the wagons, knows | mourners—the father and mother and a little girl— 
that a mule } in attendance, but they wept abundantly, and ap- 
peared to concentrate in themselves more sorrow 
a team of mules with | t#n usually appears in more pretentious funcreal 
a “ E pageants. ‘The little common black coffin, holding 
the adroitness with which a negro handled them. | 24 "yuch of what was infinitely precious to these 
The Constitution, of Atlanta, Ga., gives some of the | poor people—they were Bavarians, evidently, and 
recollections of Uncle Remus, of that town: | not long from fatherland—was committed ‘to the 
| earth, and the sexton commenced to shovel in the 
dirt upon the little form it took so little to cover. 
Suddenly the mother threw something into the grave 
which fell with a jingle, and she turned away, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. A News reporter, 
who happened to be present, looked into the grave, 
and saw a little tin rattle. Perhaps it was the only 
toy the dead infant had ever had, and the mother, 
moved by the@same instinct which prompts the Ind- 
ians to bury all the weapons and inmplements of their 
warrior dead in their tombs, threw that toy into the 
grave of her babe, to accompany it to the spirit-land. 


is the most eccentric of quadrupeds. 
Few white teamsters, unless they had been reared 
on the plains, could manage 


He affirms that though a white man can master 
geogr: ap! iy and arithmetic, and all that, it ‘aint in 
de co'se o' nater fer ’im fer ter larn de mule. Aw’ 
it’s mighty few niggers dat gits a mule by heart.’ 

Uncle Remus himself once ploughed a mule “nigh 
six year,’ and at the very last minute, she reached 
out a hind foot and picked a brass breastpin off his 
clothes. 

A second reminiscence is even more remarkable, 
and we give it in the narrator's own words. 

*’Nudder time, L wuz sorter stricken wid de pl'u’- 
sy, en & smart Elleck-nigger got holter my mule. 


He put de gear on’er en lipt on to ‘er back fer ter om eee 
wy badd ‘de new groun’. He didn’t git outen de BRAVE WOMAN. 


“Why not?) What was the matter?’ 

“You ax Mars John,en he'll tell you dat right den 

‘dar he los’ a sevin hundred dollar nigger. 

*ILow was that?’ 

“De ex bishun waz mighty private, I tell you. 
Dere wuzzent no great to«lo. Hit wus jes’ fo’ de 
day in de mornin’. De overseer, he wuz standin’ at 
de gate watchin’ de han’s pass, en he say he heara 
little noise in de lot, like unto somebody a-scufllin’ 
un’ a-seramblin’. 

“Wen he went fer ter zammin inter de racket, he 
foun’ de smart-Elleck [wuz telling you "bout doul Hed 
up under de troff, mixed up wid de britehin’ an 
trace-chain wropped all roun’ a.” 


Having shown both courage and skill worthy of a 
true man, she vindicated her womanhood by fainting. 


Miss May Traman, of Indianapolis, was visiting in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the other day, and walking along the 
river bank, her attention was attracted by the cries 
of acouple of Women near by. Running tothe spot, 
she beheld a boy struggling in the water below, and 
stopping only long enough to throw off her walking- 
shoes and hat, she plunged into the river, and swam 
to the side of the drowning boy just in time to cateh 
him by fhe collar as he was sinking for the last time. 
Weighed down as she was by her wet skirts, the 
brave girl great difficulty in reaching the bank 
“Whe re was the mule’ with her e but she finally made it. Once safe, 

“Oh, demule? She done gone and forgot all bout | she fainte: " 
deCminsement. "Peared like it might er happened ica 
tle vear beto’, fer all she hnow’'d “bout it.’ BLOWN UP. 


“Was the colored man really dead?” 
“Dat's what dey sed, aun’ he haint ne ver *aputed it The death in the whiskey barrel would be gener- 
ally avoided if it 
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yit, do dat’s bin more ‘n thirty year ago 


always enme out as suddenly as it 

Ciniaaiiiniemaa lid inawtavern in Steubenville, N. Y., some weeks 

> de 

ENCOUNTER WITH A SWORD-FISH. este 

One morning (says the New York Siw) the crew of While a little son of John Slaughter was playing 

x < ‘ in his father’s bar-room, he happened to jostle 

the Gloucest iwainst 1 barrel containing two or three gallons of 

lying off the Manhattan light-ship, espied twomon- whiskey, when a frightful explosion followed, the 

ster sWord-fish on the sea, basking motionless in the | barrel being blown into fragments, killing the boy | 
: instantly. The barrel stood beside the window, 

through which the sun shone very warmly, and it is | 

A boat was lowered, and was soon within a few | Supposed that this generated gas sufficient to pro- | 

lengths of the sword-fish. The harpooner hurled his duce the result stated, } 

harpoon with unerring aim at the smaller sword | 
fish. The heen steel sank deep into its body. With 

one slap of its tail, which is much like «a Uhree-Idaded | 

propeller, the sword-tish darted away, leaving 2 | 

wake of foam, ; 





vatch to the Boston Globe says: 


er mackerel schooner Bounding Bil 









sulla. 
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A GENERAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 
While several children were feeding a pet bear at 
Austin, Texss, not long ago, the animal playfully 


COMPANION. 


seized a little girl and pulled her toward him; 


| whereupon a house-dog, supposing the child to be in 


danger, sprang upon the bear. Bruin, to save the 
child from the dog, carried her to the end of the 
hogshead in which he slept, and returned to the 
fight. A party of darkies then came up to protect 
the child from her other protectors, and her mother, 
coming out of the house with a musket, killed both 
dog and bear. 





hina _ 

A Goop name is best won by good deeds. There 
is no surer way of being well thought of as by de- 
serving well. “You have a little world around 


| you,” wrote Daniel Webster to an early friend; “fill 


it with good deeds, and you will fill it with your own 
glory.’ 


Tue owner of a pair of bright eyes says that the 
prettiest compliment she ever received came from a 
child of four years. The little fellow, after looking 
inte ntly at her eyes a moment, inquired naively, 

‘Are your eyes new ones? 





STARVING TO DEATH. 
rhousands of men and women are starving themselves 
to death. They dare not eat or drink this or that, fearing 
it will increase their flesh. Life depends upon continu- 
ous self-denial. The only safe and reliable remedy for 
this terrible condition is Allan’s Anti-Fat, It is wholly 
vegetable and perfectly harmless, Its use insures a re- 
duction of from two to five pounds per week, Sold by 
druggists. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., JUNE 13, 1878, 
fo Tur Prorxterors OF ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT: 
Gentlemen,—The following report is from the lady who 
used Allan's Anti-Fat: 
effect, reducing the fat from two to five pounds a week, 
wntil Thad lost twenty-five pounds. 1 hope never to re- 
rain what I have lost.’’ Yours respectfully, 
Tower. & PLimrron, Wholesale Druggists. 





day in their own city or town. 


j ADIES can make 
4 ANG CO., WALTHAM, MAss. 


Address ELLIS 


$3 A DAY chins cur FINE ART NOVELTIES. 


Catalogue sent free. J. HW. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston, 
\ /E should not suffer from a Cough, whena 

few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will cure, 
lime, money, comfort, health, all are saved by it. 


ATELEPHON 


Suaraatecd to: work 1 —_. ne guneatioet | to work & miles 
© you caw adv’t, . 
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(50 Sterapred Moontighs — 
10 cents. RANELIN LITHOGRAPH Co., Boston, 


The new cure for 
yt 2 sumption 
isthma, Catarrh, 


Headache, and all Chronie Diseases, by a revitalizing 
process. FREE! Brochure [200 pp.) Send forit. Address 


Drs. STARKEY & Ps ALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
an HE 


FUN 


Money Making (OH 


COMBINED. é XCELSTO® 
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_ 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
Meriden, Conn 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


No. 233 North Se cond Street, 
PHILADEL?P HIA,. 


PATENTS. 


. A. LEHMANN, — itor of Patents, Washington, 
DD. o: No Patent, > Send for circular. 


RUPTURE 


By ved and c ured, without the injury trusses inflict—by 

A. Sherman’s method of support and curative ex- 

ac applied. Office, 251 Broadway, N.Y. His book, 

with photographic likenesses of bad cases before and after 
cure, mailed for 10 cents. Beware of imitators. 











co. 4 ure phe 
. Only 10 ets. by post. Year- 


THE TAMBOR) iii°si%:ctn ga 
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AND BONES | 





y rates, $1 > prepaid. at 
ARE FOREVER 538 Washingion St., Boston, Sings. 


Send 30 cts. by Mail and Get 
T f=" AND NOT 

WEAR OU ial 

Cireulars free. JOUN BIRCIL& CO., 38 Dey Street, N. Y. 


GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 


Honey. 
Glycerine. | finest quality boiled 
Pink Bath. pure soan, and are the che apest Toil- | 
Bee Bath. ; et Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & 
“r Flower. | CO., W inthrop Square, Boston. 


OLD OAKEN BUCKET, in.c" cs 
- large new 
Chromo, just ready. Samp je to introduce the same on 
receipt se 30 cts, ‘There are he: aps of money in it for 
Agents. J. LATHAM & CO., Mammoth Art Pub. House, 
63 Essex phn Boston, Mass, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE! 


Self” “Taking, ree . 3. 
( OLU MBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
3; willdothe work 
Presses from $3 50. 
alogue. CURTIS & 
5 Federal Street, Bos- 
stablished 1847. 





and perfumed 


















P . Great comie song (100,000 sold) 
3abes in the Wood Music, 9 


pages (35,000 sold). Chimes of Normandy Music, 6 p: 


ton, > Atass. 








™ sold), and 96 pages of the prettiest and freshe: t 
Songs and Instrumental pieces by leading Foreign and 
American composers. 34 complete pieces for Piano or 
Organ, worth $12 45 separately. All handsomely — 
ind sent, post-paid, for #1 (eash or stamns). Ask 
Musica Hours complete. GEO. W. RICHARDSON « 
CO., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 







THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


08 Has » Pad differing from all others, is 
cup-sbape, with ae sed 
in center, adapts itself to all 


tb it 
the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. Circulars 


tree. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Illy 


“It (the Anti-Fat) had the desired | 


nia 93 | 


$3 Press iis: | 


ete. (Self-inker $5) 9 Larger sizes | 


The Giants are half pounds of the ! 





AUG, 25, 1878, 
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Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using JoNAs WHITCOMB’s REM- 
EDY. In no case of purely asthmatic character has it 
failed to give relief. 

CINCINNATI, JAN, 31, 1878. 
Messrs. Josern Burnetr & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—1 2m happy to be able to recommend to 
those suffering from the distress of Asthma, your valu- 
able relief, Jonas Wuircoms’s AstHMA REMEDY. So 
far as I have used it my statement concurs with others 
with whom I am familiar, as to the most favorable results 
| derived from its use. 


| 


J. N. DEAN, 
Student at Cincinnati Law College. 


Sketch Hl. 
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The best Z nian the State of Texas has yet Docs is 
| L. Madara: « Hungarian, of San Antonio. He is but 
eighteen ye old. Two years ago he saw the advertise- 
ment of “Gaskell’s Compendium” in the Companion, and 


ordered it, beginning practice at once. His style of writ- 
ing at that time is shown by the following: 


dMeduze 


He is now employed by Morton Bros. 





nal 34 East 
Second Street, Cincinnati, O., as correspon noite in con- 
nection with which he also follows the business of card- 


S| writing, doing more work in that line than any other 


young x pe nman in the U nited Sta ates. 


COLGATE’S c. CASHMERE Be BOvgU ET 
teemed by the taste- 
ful and refined as the 
Cashmere 
Bouquet 


most delicate and re- 
SO Ar. 


cherche of perfumes- 
The name and trade. 
mark of Colgate 

Co. on each package 
area guarantee of su- 
perior and uniform 


quality. 
Vl Retail price , “$1,000, only &27 Beau- 
PI ANOS tiful 7 Octave lianos. Ri25 a 5. 
ee Gireat bargains. OR Ns, 6 Stops. 








k CA 
only 115; New 9 Stops, only 857 50. *Nlustrated 
Newsns aper with winch information free. Please address 


| DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wasuiscros, N. J. 
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